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FOREWORD 


ica, its law of organization and procedure, is of vital 

concern to all officers of the church and of import- 
ant concern to the general membership of the church as 
well. The minister naturally is familiar with it and has it 
at hand for reference as occasion arises; it should be also 
in the hands of all elders and deacons; and circulation of 
it among the members of the church should be encour- 
aged. 

The meaning of its various provisions is in general 
clear, the application in any circumstance not perplexing. 
This is not invariably true, however. Some provisions 
need explanation. Here and there comment may have 
value in indicating the grounds upon which a provision 
is based, the reason for it, the importance of it. Some de- 
fining of situations which may arise calling for careful 
reference to the constitution may also be of service. State- 
ment of particular decision by judicatory applying a 
provision or related to it will help intelligent under- 
standing. 

Any attempt to set forth the law of the church some- 
what in this way is of necessity of limited scope. It ts im- 
possible to discuss or to be aware of all the questions 
which may arise. The manifold circumstance of church 
affairs calling variantly for decision by the constitution 
cannot be known, cannot be fully recited so far as known. 
More than this and emphatically the discussion, the ex- 
pression of judgment, is personal; it 1s without church 
authority save at points where this authority has expressed 
itself and is specifically associated in the comment. Opin- 
ions of students may differ at points not a few, some of 
them of no small importance. 

In many things dealt with the bearing of the civil stat- 
utes is decisively in point. Wherever this is, or may be, 
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the case, legal advice should be sought and followed. In 
general the civil, judicial authority sustains church laws 
in the field of the church’s jurisdiction. “It is quite clear 
that in matters of an ecclestastical nature relating to the 
government and discipline of the church, the decision of 
the constituted authorities of the church is final and is 
binding in the civil tribunals of justice.” (McKinney's 
Consolidated Laws of New York. Annotated. Book 50. 
Religious Corporations Law.) 

The words of the constitution as here printed follow 
the official printing in the minutes of the General Synod, 
1916, in large use of capital letters, but this practice is not 
followed in the notes attaching. It will be observed also 
that the historical prefatory note and the few words of 
introduction belong with the constitution, being recited 
with the body of articles in the adopting and declarative 
act of the General Synod. 

The notes now prepared and printed for the use of the 
students in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
and, So far as desired, for the use of ministers and laymen 
throughout the church are in succession to the notes bear- 
ing the same title prepared and printed in 1896 by Dr. 
David D. Demarest, honored and beloved professor in the 
Seminary at that time. 

W. H. S. DEMAREST. 


The Tercentenary of the 
Reformed Church in America 


April, 1928 


The first edition being exhausted and the constitution 
having received many amendments in recent years the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America and 
the New Brunswick Theological Seminary have united 
in directing and providing for this second edition. It in- 
cludes the amendments adopted 1928-1945 and changes 
in the notes appropriate to them. 


W. H. S. DEMAREST. 
April, 1946. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The Reformed Church in America is derived from the Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands, which began its formal organization in 
1 : In that year at a Synod held at Antwerp the Belgic Confession 
of Faith was adopted, and preliminary Rules of Church Govern- 
ment were formulated. The Rules were revised in successive Synods, 
and at the Synod of Dort, 1619, they received a form which lasted 
in Holland for nearly two centuries. At a Synod held at Wesel in 
1568 the Netherlands Liturgy was adopted. At a Synod held at Emb- 
den in 1571 the Heidelberg Catechism was adopted as a symbol of 
evangelical faith. A Compendium of the Heidelberg Catechism was 
made in 1608. Certain points of doctrine received further and ex- 
tended statement at the Synod of Dort, 1619, forming the Canons of 
the Synod of Dort. 

The Reformed Church in America retained these several symbols 
of doctrine, the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism with 
its Compendium, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort, and still 
holds them as its Standards. 

It retained also the Netherlands Liturgy with virtually no change 
until about 1840; since then a few changes have been made by omis- 
sions or substitutions and some new forms have been adopted from 
time to time. The Rules of Church Government of 1619 were freely 
translated into English in 1792, and Explanatory Articles were added 
to them, adapting them to American conditions. The Polity of the 
Church remained in this form until 1833 when the Rules and the 
Explanatory Articles with amendments were fused into a single body 
of Articles, which then became the Constitution of the Church. 
Further amendments were made at various times and in 1874 a 
general revision was made. A new general revision was begun in 
1910, and completed in 1916. 

In 1819 the church was incorporated as ‘““The Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.’ The title was changed by act of the General 
Synod in 1867, and by act of the Legislature of New York in 1869 
to “THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.” 


INTRODUCTION 


It is necessary that there should be certain offices and assemblies 
and a strict attention to doctrines, sacraments, usages and Christian 
discipline for the maintenance of good order in the Church of Christ; 
of all these the following ecclesiastical ordinances particularly treat. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


ARTICLE I 


OF THE STANDARDS AND OFFICES 


SECTION 1. The name of this Church is The Reformed Church in 
America. 


In America in the early days the churches remained a 
part of the Reformed Church in the Netherlands and 
were known as the Reformed Dutch Churches in New 
York and New Jersey. They had no self-government save 
that of the local church for one hundred years and little 
of it for nearly fifty years more. The first fixed form of 
independent organizing was the Plan of Union offered by 
the Reverend John H. Livingston on his return from the 
Netherlands in 1770, approved by a Convention of the 
churches in America in 1771, approved by the Classis of 
Amsterdam the next year and in that year, 1772, finally 
subscribed as the foundation articles of a virtually self- 
governing group of churches, the Reformed Dutch 
Churches in North America. With the articles of 1792 
the unified title appears, the Reformed Dutch Church in 
the United States of America. The church had become 
wholly separate from the Reformed Church in the Neth- 
erlands. Incorporated in 1819 under the title, The Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church, and changed in name, 
1867-1869, to The Reformed Church in America, the 
church maintains in parenthesis if it wishes to do so the 
word, Dutch, so generally used and so much valued. At 
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the time, however, the word was regarded as not favor- 
able to a general knowledge of the church as fully Ameri- 
can, was regarded as not favorable to the church’s general 
growth. 

The name has some valuable distinction. “Reformed,” 
expressing the whole genius of the Reformation, appears 
preferable to distinctive titles used by some other leading 
denominations, a title representing the form of govern- 
ment in point or a title representing the individual leader 
to whom a body traces its origin. “In America” defines 
the separateness from the Church in the Netherlands, 
proposes wide field of service on this continent, and dis- 
tinguishes the corporate life from that.of the Reformed 
(German) Church in the United States. 

The corporate name of the denomination as above does 
not, it will be understood, lay obligation for specific title 
upon a local church corporation. The corporate name of 
a local church, whatever it was before the change of name 
of the denomination in 1867, may remain unimpaired. A 
new church may be organized under any corporate name 
it chooses, approved by the civil authority, it being as- 
sumed that it would be sufficiently consistent with the 
denominational name. 


Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 were first introduced into the 
constitution by the revision of 1916. 


2. The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments are its only 
rule of faith and practice. 

The Scriptures are given an exclusive place, a place 
not accorded the standards of the church. They are the 
only rule of faith and practice; the concerted faith of the 
church is to be tested by the Scriptures; the life and con- 
duct as well as the faith of the member and of the church 
are to be tested by them. This place exclusive and of final - 
authority is given to the Scriptures on the ground that 
they are or contain a unique revelation from God, are 
the voice of an inspiration surpassing the inspiration of 
God in any other literature. This does not preclude a 
recognition of the Old Testament and New Testament 
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as In some sort a progressive revelation, of the varying 
value for faith and for practice of different parts of the 
Book, or of the weightier address to all peoples and 
ages of the later Scriptures given in the fullness of time. 
The church recognizes that the Bible is never out of date 
or without universal aptness, that, while not a system 
of doctrine or a minutely detailed code of morals, it is 
the always imperative and adequate rule of faith and 
practice and as such must be the test of the church’s 
systems of doctrine and codes of procedure. 

It is plain also that, while the Scriptures are subject to 
the concerted interpretation of the church for the formu- 
lating of any systems of doctrine or rules of organization 
and life, this does not deny the right of individual inter- 
pretation for the defining of personal belief and conduct. 
This right is an outstanding principle of the Reforma- 
tion; it characterized the Reformed Church at its origin 
in all lands. There is no ex-cathedra interpretation of the 
Scriptures binding upon the individual conscience. On 
the other hand also it is entirely competent for the church, 
any church, to express its interpretation in definite forms 
which quite in detail express the beliefs and allegiances 
of the individual who would be a member or an officer 
of it. 

3. The Doctrinal Standards of the Church are the Belgic Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Heidelberg Catechism with its Compendium, and 
the Canons of the Synod of Dort. 

The doctrinal standards, not sharing the unique au- 
thority of the Scriptures, have their own place of church 
authority. The constitution here simply gives the names 
of them, states that the three symbols named are the doc- 
trinal standards of the church. They are the church’s 
concerted interpretation of the Scriptures, a formulating 
into systematic statement of the inspired teachings re- 
garded as most important and as composing a compre- 
hensive expression of the church’s faith. Creeds arose 
early in the history of the Christian Church for the clear 
voicing of the Christian’s belief and for the manifest 
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uniting of confessors. To the creeds the Councils added 
their decrees. At the Reformation, in the churches of the 
Reformed faith, symbols quickly appeared, of great scope 
and somewhat varied substance, the work of leaders singu- 
larly able and devoted, zealous champions of the Refor- 
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mation movement. It was the genius of the age. Intended ~ 


to express the true interpretation of the Scriptures, they 
were the characteristic documents of the several bodies 
into which the Reformation stream divided. They em- 
phasized the divisions between these bodies as well as 
the dividing of them all from the Roman Church. Born 
in church conflict, most of them were in their intended 
statement of truth more controversial than would be 
documents born in different circumstance or in this mod- 
ern age when the spirit of all churches is to emphasize 
the common Christianity rather than the incidental dif- 
ferences. 

The Belgic Confession was written by Guido de Bres, 
a Belgian, in 1559. It was written in French and it is 
composed of thirty-seven articles, a comprehensive body 
of doctrine. It was adopted by the Church in the Neth- 
erlands at the Synod of Antwerp in 1566. 

_ The Heidelberg Catechism was written by Casper Ole- 
vianus and Zacharias Ursinus in 1563. It was written in 
German under the patronage of Frederick, Elector of the 
Palatinate, champion of the Reformation. It was adopted 
by the Church in the Netherlands at the Synod of Wesel 
in 1568. The Compendium of it was prepared in 1608 by 
Hermannus Faukelius, theologian, minster of the church 
at Middelburg, Zeeland. 

The Canons of the Synod of Dort were adopted by the 
Church in the Netherlands at the synod which convened 
at Dordrecht in 1618-19 and at which were present repre- 
sentatives from virtually every land where the Reformed 
Church had established its life. The Canons present cer- 
tain doctrines of the church under five heads. 

These doctrinal standards are the authoritative state- 
ment of the position in Christian belief of the Reformed 
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Church in America, its interpretation of the Scriptures. 
While subject to human error, they were composed by 
men regarding themselves as guided by the Holy Spirit; 


_ they have the authority of constantly expressed approval 
_ by the church for three hundred or three hundred and 


fifty years; they approve themselves in general to the 


_ Christian consciousness of the church today. They are 


great historic documents with claim for many reasons to 
remain unamended even if at a few points they do not 


_ express with verbal exactness the present-day thought of 


the church. 

They have certain special excellence of their own in the 
group of Reformation symbols. The Belgic Confession is 
prevailingly gracious and irenic in tone rather than severe 
and controversial. ‘The Heidelberg Catechism is distinctly 
experimental and practical, its quality well revealed in 
its first question and answer: “What is thy only comfort 
in life and death?” “That I belong unto my faithful Sav- 
iour, Jesus Christ.”” The Canons of the Synod of Dort are 
in part more severe and divisive, answering sharp chal- 
lenge of the moment; but, while holding equal place 
with the Confession and the Catechism in the list of stand- 
ards, they inevitably hold secondary place in the general 
thought of the church, owing to their less complete field 
of doctrine and their, in part, less happy language. 

It is of importance in the procedure of the church that 
it does not ask of one who would become a member that 
he be a believer in all that the standards contain. Con- 
fessing the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord and 
pledging the proper loyalties to His life and to the service 
of His church, he is received into the church; a general 
agreement and sympathy with the substance of the stand- 
ards is usually ascertained or to be assumed. If later on 
there arise some disagreement and lack of sympathy with 
parts of the standards, change of church connection is not 
necessary if the faith in Christ and service of Him remain. 

Question may arise whether the words, Articles of our 
Faith, as used in the form for the Lord’s Supper, refer to 
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the standards. It is fair to assume that they do not, that 
they refer to the Apostles’ Creed which immediately pre- 
cedes the words in the form. Question may also arise 
whether the slightly different words in the form for bap- 
tism, Articles of the Christian Religion, refer to the stand- 
ards. While the context does not make the matter clear, 
it is fair to assume that the meaning is the same as that 
of the words, Articles of our Faith, in the other form; it 
-does not seem necessary to infer that the adult candidate 
for baptism and accompanying church membership is to 
be required to express belief in the full body of doctrine, 
the standards. This understanding is well sustained by 
the words of the office in the liturgy for the reception into 
full communion of those who have been baptized in in- 
fancy. The question asked by the minister, Do you be- 
lieve? is related with verbal exactness to the Apostles’ 
Creed, to “the truths affirmed in these Articles of the 
Christian faith as they are taught here in this church ac- 
cording to the Word of God.” 

4. The Forms of Ecclesiastical Procedure and Order of Worship 
in the Church are contained in its Liturgy. 

Forms of worship and for official ceremonies came into 
use early in the life of the Christian Church and grew in 
scope and in wealth of detail as the years passed. At and 
after the Reformation much of this material passed into 
liturgies adopted by the Reformed Churches in their sev- 
eral national organizations. A Netherlands liturgy was 
adopted at the Synod of Wesel in 1568. From the Nether- 
lands it came with the church to America. Amended in 
one part or another from time to time, it finally received 
a general revision by a committee whose chairman was 
the Reverend Edward B. Coe, D.D., following upon the 
work of a committee whose chairman was the Reverend 
Mancius H. Hutton, D.D. This revision was adopted by 
the General Synod in 1906 and is the liturgy now in use. 

The scope of the church’s liturgy, the emphasis placed 
upon it, and the requiring of its use in certain parts have 
given the Reformed Church in America status as a semi- 
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liturgical church, that is, a church in so far occupying 
position between the liturgical churches such as the Pro- 
testant Episcopal and the virtually non-liturgical churches 
such as the Presbyterian. The position has much to com- 
mend it in its preserving of excellent forms and of gen- 
eral freedom of worship as well. 

The liturgy contains an order of the Christian Year, 
order of Lord’s Day worship, the creeds, general prayers 
and prayers for special occasions, forms for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, for the ordination and installa- 
tion of ministers and elders and deacons, for the corner 
stone and the dedication of a church, for marriage, for 
the burial service. 

While it is as a whole officially set forth by the constitu- 
tion, it is not in all parts obligatory upon the church and 
its ministers. The constitution at particular points states 
certain requirements. The Lord’s Day worship must con- 
sist with the given order. The form for baptism and the 
form for the Lord’s Supper must be used when the sacra- 
ments are-administered. The forms for ordination and 
installation must be used when officers are to be inducted. 
Forms of prayer outside these set services are for optional 
use; so the forms for marriage service and burial service. 
It is, however, very desirable and advisable that the op- 
tional forms belonging to and characteristic of the church 
be used by its ministers. They are dignified and excellent, 
and in their use the genius of the church is honored and 
its unity served. They may be developed and enriched, 
however. The form for the burial service is excellent and 
should be used; but it is too brief; the adding of other 
Scripture passages seems very desirable, as often also does 
a free prayer; the service thus meets occasion more ade- 
quately and acceptably. The form for marriage is admir- 
able in its completeness as well as in all its phrasing. 

Forms of certificate for various uses have found place 
in the practice of the church in the past, have been recog- 
nized with authority as appropriate and have been ap- 
pended to the printed constitution; but they are not a 
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part of the constitution; their exact words are not re- 
quired. It may also be added that mandatory resolutions 
have sometimes been passed by the General Synod; they 
have much official weight; but they are not a part of the 
constitution. It would be of value and service to have such 
of these as are of continuing force and importance set 
forth, like the certificate forms, with the constitution. 
Many such resolutions up to 1834 were assembled by a 
committee of which Dr. John Knox was chairman in a 
report to the General Synod that year. 

5. The Offices in the Church are four: 

1. The Office of Ministers of the Word. 
2. The Office of Professors of Theology. 
3. The Office of Elders. 

4. The Office of Deacons. 

The Reformed Church in the Netherlands first defined 
the offices to maintain in it at the Synod of Embden in 
1571, three offices, that of minister, that of elder, that of 
deacon. Like order of offices was established in the Re- 
formed Church of Germany and in the Reformed Church 
of France. It was the order originally in the Separatist 
Church of England, the church of the so-called Pilgrims; 
John Robinson, their pastor, and Elder William Brewster 
during their stay in Leyden, 1618, unite in writing: 
“Touching the Ecclesiastical minnestry namely—of Pas- 
tours for teaching, elders for Ruleing, and deacons for dis- 
tributing the Churches Contribution, as alsoe for the two 
sacraments Baptism and the Lords Supper, wee doe 
wholly and in all points agree with the Ffrench Reformed 
Churches, according to their publick confession of ffaith 
though some small differences.” The three offices are in 
the Dutch Church as it comes to America. The first church 
was organized on Manhattan Island in 1628 with minister, 
two elders, and a deacon. 

To these three offices a fourth, that of teacher or pro- 
fessor of theology, was added in 1771 by the Articles of 


Union and it remains firmly fixed in the church’s organ- 
ization. 
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It is not the tenet of the church that any exclusive order 
of offices is definitely commanded by the Scriptures or is 
necessary to the existence of a church. Nevertheless it mag- 
nifies Scriptural basis and example and regards itself as 
conforming well with the usage of Apostolic days. The 
New Testament refers to elders in many passages and to 
deacons. It apparently refers to preaching elders and to 
ruling elders. Our ministers are presbyters; they are 
preaching elders. As to the deacon, Dean Stanley of the 
Anglican church many years ago said in his “Christian 
Institutions”: “The only institution which retains at 
once the name and reality [of the office of deacon] is the 
Diaconate as it exists in the Dutch Church.” 

The teacher or professor of theology, in the list of four 
offices, stands in a little different light. While teachers 
are mentioned in the New Testament, giving ample pre- 
cedent for the title and the work, nevertheless the office is 
not so integral a part, not a necessary part, of the church’s 
organization and government. Men are not set apart for 
it by ordination. Those inducted into the office have no 
characteristic part in the government of a local church or 
of the denomination. It is conceivable that the denomin- 
ation might appoint no professors at all, might exist with- 
out them as its officers, leaving their selection and com- 
mission to independent theological seminaries. ‘The con- 
stitution of the church, however, of its own motion makes 
the office a part of the church system. In this country the 
first formal appointment to the office, that of the Rev- 
erend John H. Livingston, followed upon official action 
of the governing body, later the synod, naming certain 
ministers in the active pastorate, resident in different lo- 
calities, to whom students should go for instruction in 
theology, preparation for the ministry. 

The characteristic office of the church, that of elder, 
preaching and ruling, identifies our polity as presbyterial 
in distinction from the papal, the episcopal, the congre- 
gational, or the civil polity. The elder, or presbyter, is 
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regarded as identical with the bishop in New Testament 
reference. 

The four offices are not set forth as excluding possible 
addition to them. In the view of the church they have no 
sacred completeness. Proposal has been made more than 
once that the office of deaconess be added to them. The 
‘General Synod in 1850 (21) declined to give its approval. 
The General Synod in 1924 (585) declined to recommend 
that there be such office formally added in the church’s 
system or that such officer be set apart by ordination, say- 
ing at the same time that there was no objection to a local 
church appointing a worker or workers of its own with 
the title, deaconess, but without ordination and without 
place in the governing body of the church. 

The question may arise whether the very existence of a 
church depends upon the presence in the organization of 
ordained officers, elders or deacons at least. While the 
presence of officers is necessary for the proper functioning 
of the body and their presence is called for at once and 
always wherever a church exists, it cannot be said that 
a body without them is necessarily no church. The provi- 
sion of the constitution for the forming of new churches 
speaks of the formation as accomplished, the church or- 
ganized, before officers are elected; elected at once, they 
are not the ordained officers of the existing organized 
church until three weeks later. If by untoward circum- 
stance a church should at any time be bereft of all its 
officers the church would still remain. 


6. The Ecclesiastical Assemblies and Judicatories in the Church 
are four: 


1. The Consistory (Assembly), The Elders (Judicatory). 
2. The Classis. ” : ” 


3. The Particular Synod. 

4. The General Synod. 

The ecclesiastical bodies of the church are deliberative 
and legislative; as such they are called assemblies. They 
are also judicial bodies; as such they are called judicator- 
ies. The first forming of such bodies in the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands was very early. Synods, na- 
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tional or general, provincial or particular, were held ir- 
regularly but quite frequently from 1566. The Synod of 
Embden, 1571, established minister, elder, and deacon as 
a consistory. Classes were also defined. The National 
Synod of Dordrecht, 1578, formally established the four 
bodies of church government, the consistory, the classical 
assembly, the Particular Synod and the National or Gen- 
eral Synod. 

In America the consistory maintained from the earliest 
founding of the churches. In 1737 an assembly of a few 
ministers led to a gradually developed coetus or classis, 
and to so-called circles. By the Plan or Articles of Union, 
1771-2, there were created above the consistory five Par- 
ticular Bodies, those of Albany, Hackensack, Kingston, 
New Brunswick, and New York, and a General Body. In 
1785, the title, General Body, gave place to Synod and 
the title, Particular Body, to Classis. ‘The constitution of 
1792 definitely established as the order of governing bod- 
ies in America, the consistory, the classis, the Particular 


_ Synod, and the General Synod. There was at the time but 


one Particular Synod; its boundaries were the same as 
those of the General Synod, the entire church; it was a 
delegated body, two ministers and two elders from each 
classis; the General Synod was all the ministers with an 
elder from each church. In 1800 the Particular Synod was 
divided; the Particular Synod of New York and the Par- 
ticular Synod of Albany were created. The Particular 
Synod of Chicago was constituted in 1856, the Particular 
Synod of New Brunswick in 1869, and the Particular 
Synod of Iowa in 1919. 

The assemblies or judicatories do not trace themselves 
in any definite way to Scriptural organization or usage. 
The words, consistory and synod, both come from the 
pre-Reformation church. The word, classis, comes into 
use for the first with the Reformed Churches. Inheritance 
from the past, the new life of the Reformation, the need 
of adequate and effectual government in the later times 
are responsible for our present system of assemblies. It 
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claims no sacredness, no exclusive propriety, no sure 
permanence in exactly present form. It does claim marked 
excellence as a well-adapted and smoothly-working sys- 
tem, not complicated, and singularly complete. 

There is a prevailing correspondence in the bodies of 
other churches: session (and trustees), presbytery, synod, 
and General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church; vestry, 
diocese, and Convention of the Episcopal Church. 

The words, presbytery and classis, were discussed by 
Professor Charles A. Briggs, the well-known Presbyterian 
scholar, in an article written in 1888: “A presbytery is a 
body of presbyters, or elders, however small or great. All 
ecclesiastical courts, from the highest to the lowest, are 
presbyteries. ... The term, presbytery, is a Scotch term. 
The churches of the continent are followed by the Re- 
formed churches in America in the use of the term, classis. 
This was the term used by the Westminster divines when 
they organized the Provincial Assembly of London with 
twelve classes in 1647... . We think that the term, classis, 
is a better one for several reasons: (a) It is inappropriate 
to take the term, presbytery, which belongs properly to 
all of these bodies, from the highest to the lowest, and use 
it for one of them. ... (b) In view of a future union with 
the Reformed bodies, we shall have to resume the more 
appropriate name, classis, which is common to the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed world. We can not expect them 
to take a term which is peculiar to Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism. 

By only recent amendment the consistory and the 
elders are here given the always maintaining distinction 
as assembly and judicatory. 
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ARTICLE II 


OF MINISTERS OF THE WORD 


SECTION 7. The Office of a minister is to preach the Word of God, 
and to administer the Sacraments; to watch over his brethren the 
elders and deacons as well as over the whole congregation, and in 
conjunction with the elders to exercise Christian discipline; to be 
careful that all things be done decently and in order. Every minister 
must consider himself devoted wholly to the Lord Jesus Christ in 
the service of the Church, and shall faithfully fulfill the obligations 
of his call in preaching, teaching and visiting his flock. He shall 
persevere in prayer, be urgent in season and out of season, and by 
word and example promote always the spiritual welfare of his 
people. 

The office of the minister in dignity and importance 
yields to no other in human society. Its duties and obliga- 
tions are varied and exacting. “To preach the word of 
God,” stated first, gives emphasis to the prophetic office 
which at the Reformation received new importance in 
contrast with the priestly office which had gained supreme 
place. “To administer the sacraments” at once adds a 
function of the priestly office of the minister which needs 
and is receiving larger emphasis again at the present day. 
“To watch over his brethren . . . and exercise Christian 
discipline” presents the pastoral and executive function 
which completes the, broadly speaking, threefold aspect 
of the ministry. 

In all three functionings of the office the minister is to 
be careful that all things be done decently and in order. 
Dignity in sermon and the conduct of worship, utmost 
care in maintaining the sacraments free from all that 
would mar their spiritual value, observance of all the pro- 
prieties in relation to officers and congregation and the 
conduct of the church’s business—these things are never 
to be absent from the exercise of the ministerial office. 
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The activities of his office are further phrased, in effect 
repeated, in the words, “preaching, teaching, and visit- 
_ing.” All of these duties are set forth in the call made by 
a church and accepted by a minister, are therefore con- 
tract obligations as well as services inherent in the office 
itself, and must be faithfully fulfilled. It is surely proper, 
however, that in some circumstances the several duties be 
substantially divided between men associated in the same 
field. It is possible sometimes for a church to have a min- 
ister as primarily preacher, another ora layman as pri- 
marilyvisitor and pastor, even another or a layman as 
teacher of the children and youth, director of religious 
education. Even where, as is generally the case, there is 
only one minister and no employed layman, it is nec- 
essary for the minister to have his aids in the teaching of 
the children and youth, and it is very desirable that he 
be aided in the visiting of his congregation by elders or 
deacons or unofficial visitors of aptness and discretion. It 
is in any case quite natural that one minister prove to be 
more effective in his preaching, another more effective in 
his pastoral service; abilities and dispositions vary and 
equal excellence in all activities cannot be expected. 

The personal spirit and life in the office of the ministry 
are too important to be left unstated. ‘The minister must 
persevere in prayer, be earnestly diligent at all seasons, 
and set always a worthy example. Few marks of a man 
more prejudice a minister in the minds of the people than 
lack of diligence, a neglecting of zealous attention to all 
demands and opportunities of ‘his office. A distinctly 
wrong example in word or conduct is fatal to the ministry; 
faults in conduct or word or spirit, poor judgment, faults 
in personal contacts, lack of common sense—all this im- 
pairs usefulness and even ends pastorates more often than 
lack of intellectual ability or of spiritual fervor. Sincere 
and deep spiritual life ought to encourage and develop 
the various useful human qualities for the service of the 
spiritual welfare of the people; which is the stated chief 
objective of the ministry. 
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“To preach the Word of God” clearly defines the sub- 
ject-field of the pulpit. It is a positive but by no means ~ 
narrow thesis. The Scriptures are the great treasury of 
truth which is to be unfolded. Ordinarily a verse or a 
passage will be taken as a text. Nothing will be said that 
the preacher is not convinced is a “thus saith the Lord.” 
All that is contrary to God’s Word, plainly beyond its 
field, is excluded. But it is equally plain that the Word of 
God touches every experience and activity of individual 
life and of society. The basing of a sermon on Scripture 
or the drawing of its message from Scripture does not 
necessarily involve the taking of a verbal text. It does not 


__ preclude the bringing to the pulpit of all that in the wide- 


world field may be addressed and served by the revelation 
of God. It does not discourage the utmost effort of the 
human mind, heart, conscience, to search out the deep 
things, to find that which does not lie open on the surface, 
to do what may be called original thinking toward larger 
understanding and application of the Word of God. In 
John Robinson’s words: “I am very confident the Lord 
hath more truth and light to break forth out of His Holy 
Word”; but it will break forth through the able searching 
by men’s minds guided by the Holy Spirit. 

The words, “devoted wholly to the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the service of the Church,” may give rise to some in- 
quiry. A spirit of entire consecration is surely meant. 
More than that, a certain exclusive attention to the exer- 
cise of his office is intended. How far may this principle 
of exclusive occupation be pressed? It is plain that other 
occupation than the ministry in connection with the min- 
istry is in general disapproved. Nevertheless, varied inter- 
ests and activities not specifically of the church make con- 
stant and strong appeal to the minister; he is more than 
likely to be enlisted in educational, benevolent, and re- 
ligious enterprise apart from the direct service of the local 
church and perhaps apart from the direct service of the 
denomination. More than that, a minister sometimes, by 
reason of small salary and by reason of small routine of 
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church duties, feels justified in undertaking added occu- 
pation for the compensation received. Secular teaching 
is most often in point perhaps; it has always been held as 
an especially consonant occupation; or perhaps purely 
business work is undertaken. It may certainly be said that 
no outside work should be undertaken which interferes 
with the direct service of the church or which results in 
inadequate attention to it. It may also certainly be said 
that no added work should be taken, especially for com- 
pensation, except after counsel with the officers of the 
church and with their consent. On the other hand, it may 
be said that there is much service of human society that 
seems to fall largely to the ministers of all denominations 
and which by common consent is regarded as the church’s 
service of the Kingdom of God. It is also to be noted that 
the words, ‘devoted wholly,” relate immediately to Jesus 
Christ, and that the words, “in the service of the Church,” 
by the use of the capital letter relate specifically to the 
whole Church of Jesus Christ, or at least to the denomin- 
ation; the local church, while so intimately involved, is 
not the field here spoken of. (This distinction of capital 
letter and small letter is not made use of in these notes.) 

It is of most positive importance that in certain rela- 
tions the office of the minister is an agency of the state, 
that the minister is a representative of the state, as well as 
an officer of the church. Performing the marriage cere- 
mony as a religious function, the minister is carrying out 
a civil transaction. Marriage in the view of the state is a 
civil rather than a religious institution. The minister is 
authorized by the state to establish the marriage bond. 
In other connections also his fulfilling of his duties is 
related to civil statutes. It is imperative, therefore, that 
a minister become clearly and fully aware of the statutes 
in the state of his residence which concern his official ac- 
tions and that all their requirements be carefully ob- 
served. 


8. Only those persons shall be allowed to exercise the office of a 
minister who have been inducted into that office by ordination, 
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according to the Word of God and the order established by the 
Church. No person who has once been ordained shall be at liberty 
to relinquish the active work of the ministry or to relinquish the 
office of a minister by demission, unless for reasons of weight con- 
cerning which the Classis shall inquire and determine. 

The name of a person thus demitting the ministry shall be re- 
moved from the roll of Classis. If the demitter should desire to re- 
turn to the office of a minister he must be re-ordained, the ordination 
to be conducted by the Classis of which he was a member at the 
time when he demitted the ministry after such examination as the 
Classis may deem necessary. 

Ordination is emphasized as the essential introduction 
to the ministry. It is a spiritual act; it must be according 
to God’s Word. It is an act worthy of utmost care in word 
and substance; it must be according to the order of the 
church, that is its formal and official arrangements. Or- 
dination must be especially free from casualness or ir- 
regularity. 

When it is said that none but the ordained shall exer- 
cise the office of a minister, some comments are invited. 
No unordained person may exercise the full office of the 
minister; he may not become the installed pastor of any 
church; he may not, in anything he does, regard himself 
or be regarded by others as in the office of a minister. 
Nevertheless, there are many things included in the office 
work of the minister which one not ordained to the office 
may do. He may address the congregation, to all intents 
and purposes preach to them; in the absence of a min- 
ister an elder on occasion may do this; it were well per- 
haps if elders here and there were more qualified and 
more availed of for this. In teaching and in visiting also, 
one not ordained to the office of the minister may be 
active with entire propriety and much usefulness; the 
elders and deacons are definitely directed toward the duty 
of visitation; a member of the church, ordained to no 
office, may be equally correct and useful in teaching and 
visiting. 

While there may be some idea of such activities on the 
part of non-ministers as in some way different from sim- 
ilar activities residing in the office of the minister, it is 
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plain that the distinction at these points is not all so 
clear or sure as that at the point of the sacraments. ‘These 
definitely are not to be administered by anyone not or- 
dained to the office of the ministry. Once again, however, 
it is pertinent to add that in extraordinary circumstances 
when for some reason the sacrament of baptism or the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper seems extremely import- 
ant and no minister is available or can promptly become 
available as administrator, an elder or a deacon or even 
an unordained member of the church possibly would 
regard it as his responsibility and privilege to administer 
the sacrament.It would be extra-constitutional; it would 
be an irregularity, appropriate, if at all, only in most 
extraordinary circumstance; but the sacrament would be 
administered, with perhaps extraordinary value to those 
thus served. In taking this view or in such extraordinary 
giving of the sacrament one may perhaps bring to thought 
the universal priesthood of believers, a cardinal truth ac- 
cepted throughout the church. An officer or church mem- 
ber, not ordained to the ministry, thus officiating would 
be subject to inquiry by the church judicatory and liable 
to discipline. 

The office of the ministry is without term, ordination to 
it is presumptively for life. The active work of the min- 
istry is also presumed to continue while continuance is 
possible. The discontinuing of the active work is subject 
to the review of the classis. The reasons for it are to be 
submitted to the classis and if they are judged sufficient 
the discontinuance is approved. Adequate reasons are 
various, physical or mental infirmity, impeding circum- 
stance of some sort, pressing necessity of some other work 
in some important interest, call to denominational posi- 
tion or to service of allied institutions outside the church 
organization. While the formal report to the classis in 
such case is the formal] propriety, an omitting of it is far 
from uncommon. Sometimes a minister, no longer serving 
a church or carrying on stated ministerial work, remains 
thus without charge without formal statement to the 
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classis and without the classis passing judgment. Custom 
has come to leave this matter quite largely to the individ- 
ual judgment and conscience. The word here, however, 
should be given its full weight, that the work of the office 
is not to be discontinued without adequate reason and 
that the making of inquiry and the passing of judgment 
are properly in the procedure of the classis. 

A demitting of the ministry, a voluntary surrender of 
the office, is new in the life and order of the church. In 
the past the principle of perpetual office was emphasized 
at this point, that no one could voluntarily surrender it, 
that it ended only with death or discipline. But the Pro- 
testant theory is not so rigid as the Roman Catholic as to 
the perpetuity of orders. Now the privilege of withdrawal 
is formally allowed, but, again, only for reasons of weight 
in the estimate of the classis. In this proceeding the classis, 
its action, is absolutely essential. ‘There is no demitting 
the office of the ministry save as the classis approves, al- 
lows, and pronounces it. It is a rare action. Ministers 
desiring no longer to carry on the stated work of the 
ministry generally, with or without classis’ review, cease 
the accustomed activity without desiring to be no longer 
ministers. One may, however, desire to demit the ministry 
simply because he does not wish to be active in it. Or 
one may have so changed in his doctrinal or religious 
views that he feels it appropriate, even necessary, that he 
be no longer a minister. Or one may feel that something 
his conscience approves is an offence to the common 
conscience. The classis, weighing the request and the 
reasons whatsoever they may be, may grant the request; 
the name is struck from the roll of the classis, and the 
man is no longer a minister of the church. 

It might be that a minister guilty of some fault or of- 
fence, in some way morally delinquent, well conscious of 
the fact, would wisely wish to demit the ministry. The 
question might arise whether the classis could properly 
allow him to do so, or whether it ought to proceed to 
discipline him. While different cases might deserve dif- 
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ferent treatment and while classes might differ from one 
another on the point, and the judgment of any one would 
be decisive in its jurisdiction, it is impossible to say that 
a classis would act unlawfully in permitting such a re- 
questing minister to demit his office; it might be the wisest 
course, the one most conducive to the general good, pro- 
ductive of the least harm. 

Should a one-time minister, no longer in the office by 
reason of demission or deposition, desire again to enter 
the office and be approved by the classis for new fulfilling 
of the office, he would need to be re-ordained. His or- 
dained status had ceased and would not automatically 
revive. Moreover, by recent amendment, the re-ordination 
must be by the classis that allowed the demitting since 
it alone knows all the circumstance of the demitting. 


g. Any member of a Reformed Church who contemplates enter- 
ing the work of the ministry shall furnish to one of the theological 
schools satisfactory evidence of his being a member of the Church 
in full communion and in good standing, and of his piety, abilities 
and literary attainments, before he begins his course of theological 
studies. He shall thereupon be admitted into the school and during 
the prosecution of his studies there shall be subject to its rules 
and regulations. When he shall have completed the prescribed course 
of theological studies, he shall be admitted to an examination ac- 
cording to the regulations of the school as established by the General 
Synod, and if found qualified shall receive a professorial certificate 
which shall entitle him to examination for licensure by the Classis 
to which the church belongs of which he was a member when he 
entered upon his theological studies. 


The presumption of the church is that its ministry 
comes primarily from its own membership and its own 
training. It starts its formal consideration of the supply of 
the ministry with the words, “any member of a Reformed 
Church who contemplates entering the work of the min- 
istry.” It regards him as in certain way or degree under 
its advice and direction; he is one of its members, he is 
expecting ordination by it, he proposes to enter its service. 
It says that he shall address himself to “one of the theolog- 
ical schools,” that is, one of the theological seminaries of 
the church. At present these are the seminarise at New 
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- Brunswick, New Jersey, Holland, Michigan, and Arcot, 


dia. :- 

The reasons for this directing of the student to a theo- 
logical seminary of the church are evident and excellent. 
The ministry and service of the denomination are in 
point. The seminaries have been established and are 
maintained by the efforts and gifts of the church for the 
purpose of training its ministry. The professors are ap- 
pointed as men trusted and approved and especially ap- 
propriate to the denominational task in point. There is a 
distinctive quality of the church thus incorporate in the 
training, not available elsewhere and of substantial value 
for the later work among the churches. There is a prin- 
ciple of loyalty involved which is apt to all the life, work, 
and institutions of which one is a part, a principle of 
loyalty which will inevitably be a point of appeal to a 
congregation by the man himself from the day of his 
graduation from theological school into the active pastor- 
ate. Members of other denominations as well as members 
of the Reformed Church in America may be received as 
students. 

To the theological school, that is to its professors, with 
committee of the Board of Superintendents usually asso- 
ciate, the candidate for entrance is to present credentials 
of his fitness to be received: evidence of his church mem- 
bership, of his character and personal religion, of his 
intellectual ability, and of his attainments in study. It is 
not required that he shall have studied at any particular 
college or at any college at all. The constitution has not 
taken cognizance of him until he is presumptively far 
enough advanced for entrance upon the theological study. 
This does not preclude, however, definite advice on the 
part of those representing the church and familiar with 
the student in earlier years that he attend a certain col- 
lege for reasons that especially commend it in the pre- 
mises. Nor does it preclude such agency of the church 
as the Board of Education from making its appropria- 
tions for the college education of a student contemplating 
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the work of the ministry conditional upon his attendance 
at one of certain colleges either directly connected or 
intimately associated with the church; this is most appro- 
priate since the attention of the church in such instance 
is active a step further back than that dealt with by the 
constitution, and substantial responsibility is assumed 
for education toward the ministry in college years. 
When the evidence of literary attainments is here men- 
tioned, it primarily, most naturally, refers to a college 
diploma; this is not specified as a requirement. The theo- 
logical school itself, under any direction or advice of the 
church, is responsible for the deciding of requirements; 


it may, naturally, decide that in all normal circumstances 


a college diploma shall be necessary to admission; it may 
decide that attainments apparently equivalent to those 
represented by a diploma may be adequate credential 
without the diploma itself; it may decide that in special 
cases, perhaps of unusual maturity or unusual type of 
education or of unusual spiritual and practical promise, 
less literary attainment than this shall be adequate. There 
is no stated requirement as to the specific subjects in 
which the accomplished studies have been pursued. The 
theological school itself must deal with this question also. 
It naturally will ask for evidence of studies which have 
prepared the student to enter upon and to carry on well 
the particular studies of the school. The great variance 
in the program of college studies at the present day and 
the varying choice of students in college who may, with 
or without view to the ministry in college days, turn to 
theological education when graduated from college, ought 
but rarely to be a barrier to admission. In this connection 
also such agency as the Board of Education is in plain 
and responsible position. Representing the church in the 
preparation of a college student for later theological edu- 
cation, it properly may make its financial cooperation 
with him dependent upon his pursuing such studies as in 
its judgment especially serve his life purpose, at least upon 
his not omitting one or a few regarded as quite essential. 
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The rules and regulations of the school to which its 
student is to be subject are in part enactments of the 
school itself and in part enactments of the church. The 
General Synod, naturally and wisely leaving much to the 
school itself, its officers and professors, possesses and ex- 
ercises a final authority. The prescribed courses of theo- 
logical study, composed and from time to time modified 
by the Faculty, are subject to approval, and indeed are 
under definite general adoption, by the General Synod. 
An examination as well as a definite course of studies is 
prescribed. Regulations of the General Synod covering 
these matters for the seminaries are found in the synod’s 
minutes of various years. 

A professorial certificate is to be given the student who 
has completed the studies and sustained the examination. 
It is a diploma in effect but not in form that is here di- 
rected. The church’s interest in the matter is not so much 
that he has graduated from the school as that he is quali- 
fied for appearance before classis. It is a forward look. 
toward the ministry, the church’s great objective. The 
final and complete certificate of the school gives the grad- 
uated student the right to be examined by classis for li- 
censure, its action preliminary to anticipated ordination. 
The classis is obligated to give him the opportunity to 
gain its approval. 

It is required that this appearance and examination be 
in the classis to which the church belongs of which the 
graduate was a member when he entered upon his theo- 
logical studies, that is, his studies in the theological 
school, not his earlier studies with the ministry in view. 
This is a somewhat recent amendment to the constitu- 
tion. Formerly a student might transfer his membership 
from one church to another during his seminary course, 
perhaps from his home church to a church in the seminary 
town, and at graduation present himself for examination 
to the classis to which this latter church belonged. The 
new requirement is plainly wise. It is right that the home 
church and classis should have the privilege and responsi- 
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bility of passing upon one whom they ecclesiastically 
brought up and whom they gave to the work of the min- 
istry. Personal preference for the classis of later connec- 
tion for any reason, perhaps personal convenience, 1s not 
of weight against the manifest propriety of jurisdiction 
by the classis of original connection. There has been rare 
instance in recent time of a classis delegating to another 
classis its authority and procedure for a licensing. This 
is not good practice or in full accord with the constitu- 
tion. 

10. The examination or licensure shall inquire strictly into the 
attainments of the student in the original languages and exegesis of 
the Sacred Scriptures, in Biblical introduction, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory and in methods of sermonizing. He shall be examined especially 
respecting his knowledge in theology, his piety, his views in desiring 
to become a minister of the Gospel, and his adherence to the ac- 
cepted Standards of the Reformed Church. 

The examination for licensure may be held at a regular 
or special session of the classis, the president or stated 
clerk having been informed of the desire for it. Usually 
one member of the classis is appointed special examiner 
in one subject, another member in another subject, all 
members sharing in any part of the examination as they 
may be inclined. The subjects of examination are not 
quite the same as those of examination prior to ordina- 
tion; the sacraments and church government and the 
duties of the ministry are not in the list since the merely 
licensed man has no official relation to these things. His 
knowledge of theology and his adherence to the standards 
of the church and his methods of sermonizing are espe- 
cially in point since preaching is the special work for 
which the license is to be given. Naturally, also, the classis 
could not proceed unless satisfied as to the applicant’s 
sincere religious life and right motives in desiring the 
work of the ministry. 


11. Whoever is approved by the Classis upon examination and 
before he is licensed to preach must present his credentials as a 
member of the Church, and attest his adherence to the doctrines 
of the Gospel by subscribing to the following formula: 

We, the underwritten, in becoming candidates for the ministry, 


*See Appendix for Amendment. 
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do by this our subscription, sincerely and in good conscience before 
the Lord, declare that we believe the Gospel of the Grace of God 
in Christ Jesus as revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and as truly set forth in the Standards of the 
Reformed Church in America, and that we reject all errors which 
are contrary thereto. 

We promise that we will with diligence and faithfulness teach 
the Gospel and defend the Standards of our faith, and will set forth 
the Gospel as God may give us grace in our life and conversation, 
and that we will avoid contradicting the same by word or example. 
We further promise that should we ever have any doubts as to this 
Gospel or these Standards of our faith we will first communicate 
our sentiments to the ecclesiastical judicatory under which we stand, 
and will subject ourselves to its counsel and decision. 

The license to preach is granted by the classis when 
the applicant after examination has been approved, his 
credentials of church membership (not letter of dismis- 
sion) have been received, and he has signed the formula 
here in the constitution fully set forth. 

Concerning the formula and subscription it may be 
commented, first of all, that the initial emphasis is dif- 
ferently and more excellently placed than in the words 
appearing in past years in the constitution. It supremely 
sets forth belief in the Gospel of the Grace of God in 
Christ Jesus; it then describes this as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures; it then describes it as truly set forth in the 
standards of the Reformed Church in America. Formerly 
the initial words were a testifying that the standards “are 
fully conformable to the Word of God.” 

Belief in the “Gospel of the Grace of God in Christ 
Jesus . . . as truly set forth in the Standards” plainly 
means acceptance of the standards as a true presenting 
of the gospel. No one could well sign the formula who 
did not realize and accept this meaning. At the same time 
every single statement in the standards does not seem 
necessarily involved. That every word in them sets forth 
in its degree and with unvarying exactness the Gospel of 
the Grace of God in Christ Jesus is quite impossible; the 
man-made statements are not infallible; in long docu- 
ments there are quite inevitably incidental as well as 
central statements; there may be an old-time expression 
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which would be used by scarce anyone today, as in the 
Belgic Confession certain words concerning the duty of 
civil magistrates, and in the Heidelberg Catechism cer- 
tain words concerning the popish mass. It will be noted 
also that this gospel “as revealed in... the Old and New 
Testaments” is so revealed in chief sayings of the Scrip- 
tures and in the Scriptures as a whole, that there are say- 
ings in the Scriptures which surely are not essential to 
or the expression of it. It will be noted also that the re- 
jection of errors included in the subscription, while 
fairly related to the standards, is primarily a rejection of 
“errors contrary thereto,” that is contrary to the Gospel 
of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

The subscription also is a promise to teach the gospel, 

to be loyal to it in life and conversation as well as in 
preaching. It is a promise to defend the standards of our 
faith. This is not to be understood as presenting a duty 
to search for attacks upon the standards, to initiate or 
foster controversies, to give large attention to points 
where churches differ or where the enemies of all religion 
may especially indulge their opinions. It does mean the 
assuming of an obligation to be clear, courageous, out- 
spoken in the expressing and supporting of what our 
standards set forth when occasion arises, when the gospel, 
the substance of it, the welfare of the church which con- 
fesses it, demands such defense. It is always to be borne 
in mind that points in the standards are of varying im- 
portance, that ready and vigorous defense may be in order 
touching the more important, while less important points 
may be given the less attention. It may sometimes be a 
plain duty to distinguish between the central and the in- 
cidental, between the spirit which makes alive and the 
letter which kills. 

The subscription is also a promise, if any doubts as to 
the gospel or the standards should arise, to communicate 
them to the judicatory concerned and to submit to its 
counsel and decision. Doubts may be small and but pass- 
ing. One would properly wait until doubts were quite 
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surely of consequence before troubling the judicatory 
with them. If of consequence and if regarded by the judi- 
catory as incompatible with the preaching privilege ac- 
corded, the counsel and decision to that effect would mean 
either the clearing away of the doubts, or an understand- 
ing that the doubts would not be set forth, would be 
held in abeyance while thought matured, or a revoking 
of the license to preach. 

An individual conscience ought not to be compelled to 
decide against entering the ministry, against entering 
the ministry of the Reformed Church in America, because 
it must retain a certain continued freedom. It cannot be 
insisted that there must be no latitude, after entering the 
ministry, in interpreting the Scriptures or in interpreting 
the standards. In the words of the man under examina- 
tion there must be honesty, sincerity, frankness. From 
him there cannot be expected fully matured and final 
views upon many subjects. Upon the classis rests the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the fitness of the candidate in 
his beliefs as well as in his abilities and life and spirit. 
The classis must be faithful to its responsibility; at the 
same time it should not be narrow, over-exacting, un- 
generous. 

At an examining for ordination a classis received from 
the candidate a written “statement of belief,” incorpor- 
ating it in the minutes, and allowed him to sign the for- 
mula with the words appended “Subject to the action of 
classis on October ————,” that is the action of receiving 
and approving the statement. ‘This was called to the at- 
tention of Particular Synod and the classis was “requested 
to correct an error in connection with the signing of the 
formula in the case mentioned.” The classis in its answer 
said; “The formula was not signed with reservations. The 
formula was signed after explanations had been made 
by the candidate as to his interpretation of some of the 
details of the standards. The classis, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, decided that these interpretations were in ac- 
cord with the doctrines as taught by the standards. It is 
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the prerogative and duty of classis to pass upon such ques- 
tions as this, as it does after an examination of any can- 
didate in doctrine. In this instance the question and 
answers were given by the candidate himself, seeking 
the opinion of classis as to his conformity to the doctrines 
of the Reformed Church in America.” The Particular 
Synod accepted the reply as satisfactory. It is quite clear 
that in so far the procedure was in order. A written state- 
ment may be received and may be incorporated in the 
minutes; and the classis passes upon the candidate’s con- 
formity to the standards shown in either oral or written 
words. It is to be added, however, that the original criti- 
cism of the Particular Synod was without doubt, directed 
to the writing of the words “Subject to the action ot 
classis” with the name in the signing of the formula, that 
this was the “error.” While the synod did not pursue the 
matter, it may with reason be said that any such added 
writing where the formula is signed does not seem to be 
good practice, that it should be avoided as unnecessary, 
as not surely clear in meaning, and as inappropriate in 
the space set apart for only signature and date. 

12. A Classis may recommend to the General Synod that a dis- 
pensation be granted to any person from any of the above require- 
ments as to study and the professorial certificate, provided the 
Classis is satisfied as to his gifts, piety and promise of usefulness. 
Such recommendation shall always be accompanied by a full state- 
ment of reasons therefor. No dispensation shall be granted in any 
case except by the General Synod on the recommendation of a Classis. 

The thesis that one contemplating the ministry of the 
church, coming primarily from its membership, comes 
from its own theological school and from an approved 
order of training is not set up as universally maintained. 
There may be exceptions. The word used is dispensation. 
It is a word taken from old Church of Rome usage, an 
allowing of the irregular, an exception from requirement. 
The importance of the thesis, however, is so definite that 
the exception can be granted only by the General Synod. 
The theological school cannot grant it. The classis cannot 


grant it but it has the privilege of recommendation; and 
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action by the General Synod is initiated only by such 
recommendation “accompanied by full statement.” The 
classis is in near position to familiarize itself with the 
person in any one of its churches who wishes a dispensa- 
tion and to judge the merits of the case. The General 
Synod, however, always examines carefully into the rea- 
sons when a recommendation is received and acts in its 
own discretion, not seldom refusing to take favorable 
action. ; 

The dispensation may be asked from any of the require- 
ments as to study—that is from certain subject or subjects 
of required study, perhaps the languages, or from the 
usual term of study, or from study in one of the theologi- 


cal schools of the church. That study in one of these 


schools was one of the “requirements as to study” was not 
clear to everyone reading the constitution in time past. 
It is made sure in the present form of the constitution by 
the words, “and the professorial certificate,” that is, very 
specifically, that a person seeking the ministry without the 
certificate of the professors of one of the church’s theo- 
logical schools must have General Synod’s dispensation 
before the classis can proceed with his examination. 

It will be noted, as already stated, that academic sub- 
jects, the studies of a college course, are not concerned; 
nor is college attendance itself; the concern is only with 
those requirements which are directly recited in the provi- 
sions of the constitution governing preparation and ex- 
amination, that is, the order of theological study. 

Reasons commending persons for a dispensation are 
various. A man may be advanced in years, may be mar- 
ried with family dependent upon him, may find theo- 
logical study or especially the languages almost impossible 
because of lack of earlier training or because of mental 
inaptness. At the same time he may have unusual gifts, 
spiritual and practical, for the work of the ministry. In 
character, in ability for public address, in resources for 
pastoral service, he may highly commend himself, may 
have proved himself worthy in known circumstance and 
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activity. Such or other group of considerations may justify 
the granting of a dispensation, the classis and General 
Synod being satisfied as to “gifts, piety, and promise of 
usefulness.” 


It is plain that such apparent support of the applica- 


tion is not always conclusive. While many a man thus 
admitted to the ministry has well rewarded the church by 
his fruitful service, there is a fair and strong presumption 
against the admitting to the ministry of men without 
thorough training. Classes, and the General Synod in 
turn, should always be singularly careful in their study 
of these applications and, presumably, should but rarely 
favor them. It is, besides, an excellent thing often for the 
classis, taking an applicant under its consideration and 
favorably disposed toward him, to arrange for his pursu- 
ing of some studies and coming to some added attain- 
ments before recommending him to the General Synod, 
such work to be under the direction of one of the min- 
isters or more than one. 

Upon the theological school itself rests the responsibil- 
ity of conserving a well-trained ministry not only by the 
excellence of its own work but also by its tests in admit- 
ting students to its courses. No dispensation from Gen- 
eral Synod being necessary to entrance, necessity falls 
upon it to decide against the admission of one who, it 
feels, has not the academic preparation appropriate to 
the work of the school and of the ministry to follow. To 
a man of exceptional promise in other ways it may make 
concession. It may also possibly admit to some of its 
courses, while allowing some subjects to be omitted in 
which the student must be later examined by the classis 
unless dispensation is obtained. 

The dispensation from the professorial certificate is us- 
ually granted. ‘That is, the graduate from another theolog- 
ical school than those of the church is made eligible to 
examination by the classis to which the church belongs of 
which the person is a member. While this is done so gra- 
ciously, with so little objection, it is not to be forgotten 
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that the primary injunction of the church to its member- 
student is to attend its own institution and that good and 
convincing reasons should not be absent when this direc- 
tion of the constitution is not followed. It would be a 
right procedure if a student, planning his course in other 
school, were directed to present to classis and General 
Synod the reasons therefor, and his request for dispensa- 
tion before the institution in mind is entered. It will also 
be again noted that such agency as the Board of Educa- 
tion, in its financial cooperating, has right to make its 
appropriations conditional upon study at the institutions 
of its church. 

13. Every person who is licensed to preach is a candidate for 
the ministry. He is under the immediate direction of the Classis 
which examined him, and is to visit such congregations and preach 
in such places as the Classis shall designate. If no particular direc- 
tions are given, he may preach at his own discretion in any congre- 
gation which shall invite him. 

The license to preach granted by the classis to the per- 
son who has approved himself under examination by it 
gives him the status of a candidate. In other denomina- 
tions the licensed person is called a licentiate; this word 
is not used in our procedure. ‘The word, candidate, stresses 
the temporary and forward-looking position of the man. 
He is a candidate for the ministry. He has not yet become 
an officer of the church in the group of the church’s ofh- 
cers named by the constitution. He is in anticipation of 
becoming an officer, a minister. The presumption is that 
he is not to remain long only licensed to preach. In only 
rare instances has a candidate remained permanently a 
candidate, going no further in the path the church order 
contemplates. é 

In receiving his license the man comes under the im- 
mediate direction of the classis; he is now under its au- 
thority and in its service. He is first of all subject to its 
assignments, congregations he may visit and pulpits in 
which he may preach being designated by the classis. ‘This 
active oversight by the classis is not often specifically and 
persistently exercised. The term of the candidate status 
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is usually very brief and particular directions by the classis 
are generally not given. Congregations may invite him 
and, free from directions, he may give service in his discre- 
tion. The approval of the classis is always to be assumed, 
however; and its disapproval at any time might be in 
order. The General Synod in 1897 (687) required that a 
candidate report regularly to classis. A congregation may 
invite him simply as a pulpit supply for a day or for a 
term, or may invite him with a view to the possible call- 
ing of him to be its minister. 

The word, candidate, has been wrongly used some- 
times in connection with students in theological school 
or college who have formally made known to the classis 
their study for the ministry and have been recommended 
by it to the Board of Education; such use has even crept 
into the minutes of a classis and of the General Synod. 
Such use is definitely excluded by the technical meaning 
which attaches with the word in the Reformed Church 
procedure. 

14. A candidate for the ministry shall not be a delegate to repre- 
sent a church in any ecclesiastical assembly, nor shall he in any 
circumstances administer the Sacraments of the Church. 

The candidate has, as such, no official standing appro- 
priate to the position of delegate. He may be quite con- 
tinuously supplying the pulpit and even doing the pas- 
toral work of a church but it cannot make him its repre- 
sentative in classis, and classis cannot delegate him to 
synod. Only the installed minister or an elder or both 
can serve in that capacity. The question may arise whether 
a candidate who has been and still is an elder in his 
church, which is not impossible, might represent his 
church in his capacity as elder. Apparently he could. His 
status as elder has not been destroyed by his becoming a 
candidate for the ministry; and it is fairly to be assumed 
that the constitution in this provision is speaking of the 
candidate only in his capacity as such and is not depriy- 
ing him of any right or privilege belonging to him as an 
elder if he holds that office. At the same time it is usually 
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to be assumed that a candidate, anticipating early ordin- 
ation to the ministry, will have retired from the office of 
_ elder if he has held it at all. 
_ The candidate is not authorized to administer the sac- 
_raments. Very definitely here are differenced two func- 
tions especially attaching with the office of a minister. 
The candidate, not yet a minister, has a license to preach 
_ but he has not the privilege of administering baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper. The prophetic work is more liberally 
allowed; in Holland the candidates were called prophets 
or proponents. The priestly function, if we may call the 
service of the sacraments that, is less liberally allowed. 
The distinction is clear. The restraint from the latter 
service applies to “any circumstance.” If, as already men- 
tioned, an extra-constitutional officiating seem urgent in 
extraordinary circumstance, a sacrificing of regularity for 
the spiritual benefit at stake, the elder would be more 
qualified for this than the candidate, he having been or- 
dained an officer of the church. 

15. A candidate who has subscribed to the formula required for 
licensure shall be entitled to a certificate signed by the president 
and stated clerk of the Classis before which ‘the examination has 
been held. This shall contain a license to preach the Gospel. Such 
license at the request of the candidate, or for cause, may be revoked 
by the Classis under whose care he may be. 

The certificate to which the candidate is entitled is not 
in any verbal form constitutionally fixed. It is to be signed 
by both the president and the stated clerk of classis; and 
it shall contain a license to preach the gospel. It may 
recite in more or less detail the fact that he has sustained 
examination by the classis and is approved in other ways 
as well. This is his credential at any possible questioning 
anywhere of his right to occupy a pulpit, to conduct pub- 
lic worship. 

Once given by classis, it can be revoked only by classis. 
It is subject to revoking. It is so different a thing from 
ordination that, unlike ordination, it may be summarily 
withdrawn and the status of candidate without judicial 
procedure ended. This revoking may be at the request of 
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the candidate. He may have come to the conclusion that 
he is not called by God to the ministry; he may have be- 
come so doubtful about some teachings of the church that 


he feels that he cannot take upon him its ministry obliga- — 


tions; he may have been compelled to face insistent duties, 
the fulfilling of which forbids entering the service he had 
- chosen. Or still other reason may prompt his request. It 
is an admirable provision of our church, though rarely 
availed of, that permits such person to withdraw before 
the impending ordination without trouble and without 
discredit. 


a 


The revoking may be for cause. During the period of — 


the license it may have become evident that its continu- 
ance is not justified. The candidate may have proved phys- 
ically or mentally or temperamentally or morally unfit. 
Some particular incident or some general condition may 
be in point. The classis does not need to go through any 
judicial procedure. Convinced that the cause is sufficient, 
it may revoke the license. It is not an act of discipline. If 
there be occasion for discipline by reason of ill character 
or misconduct, it is for the church of which he is a mem- 
ber to proceed; his license as a candidate has not de- 
stroyed his local church membership and has not added 
a classis membership; it has left him amenable to the 
elders of his church. 

There is no reference to the passing of a candidate from 
the care of one classis to that of another. Not a member 
of the classis, he cannot be dismissed as a member. As a 
member of the local church, he may be dismissed to a 
local church in another classis; in this case it is reasonable 
to assume that his subordination to the one classis passes 
to the other classis, accompanying his church member- 
ship. It is appropriate and desirable, however,—necessary 
perhaps—for the one classis to address to the other a letter 
transferring the care of the candidate, and that action ac- 
cepting the responsibility be taken by the other classis. 
The fact that ordination so generally follows licensure 
without delay admits rare occasion for such procedure. 
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16. A candidate shall be entitled to an examination for ordina- 
_ tion when he has purposed to accept a call to a church, or when 
_ he is to be assigned to missionary or other ministerial work, either 
under the direction of a Consistory or of a Classis or in foreign 
_ lands. The Classis may accept in this final examination results of 
-a previous examination before another Classis duly certified as re- 
spects the candidate’s scholarly attainments, his methods of sermon- 
izing, his knowledge of the original languages and exegesis of the 
_ Sacred Scriptures, of Biblical introduction and of ecclesiastical his- 
» tory, in lieu of the repetition of such examinations. The candidate 
shall be examined on the duties of the ministry, on church gov- 
ernment and on the nature and administration of the Sacraments, 
and shall be re-examined in theology, and as to his piety and his 
views in desiring to become a minister of the Gospel. 
Ordination to the ministry is presumed to follow in 
ordinary cqurse of events upon licensure as a candidate. 
The candidate is entitled to an examination for ordina- 
tion, but only under conditions which naturally arise; in 
the absence of these definite conditions he cannot be ex- 
amined or ordained. ‘The way is clear for the examination 
if he has purposed to accept a call to a church; this is the 
most prevailing occasion; a candidate is rarely without 
the offer of a call; he purposes to accept one that is offered 
him. Or he may be examined if, not receiving and accept- 
ing a call to a church, he is to be assigned to missionary or 
other ministerial work in foreign lands; that is, he is to 
go to the foreign mission field under assignment of the 
church, presumably through its Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; ordination for such service has always been ap- 
proved. Or he may be examined if he is to be assigned to 
missionary or other ministerial work under the direction 
of a classis; the classis may carry on missionary or supply 
work within its own borders or even beyond its own bor- 
ders and desire to carry it on through a minister fully 
qualified rather than through a candidate; ordination 
for such service has always been approved. Or he may be 
examined if he is to be assigned to missionary or other 
ministerial work under the direction of a consistory; this 
has been allowed only by a recent amending of the con- 
stitution; a consistory may desire an assistant to its min- 
ister, a director of religious work, a worker in the church 
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vicinity, and its proposed assignment to such position 
opens the way to a candidate’s examination and ordina- 
tion although the church is not calling him to be its min- 
ister or even to be an installed associate or assistant min- 
ister. 


tions which alone sustain the candidate’s privilege of ex- 
amination for ordination by the classis is that the church 
positively and clearly disapproves the ordination of a 
candidate to the ministry when the church he is to serve 
is not determined or other ministerial work under official 
direction is not definitely arranged. In other words there 
is no ordination to a free lance or roving ministry. The 
places and the kind of activities may become changeful 
and uncertain very soon; but at the moment of ordina- 
tion they must be positive and officially recognized. 
The classis which is to examine for ordination need 
not repeat the examination in certain specified subjects 
of the examination already held for license to preach; it 
is not compelled to omit them—it may repeat them; if it 
elects to omit them, it must be on the basis of a certified 
statement of the results of the prior examination in those 
subjects, a certificate presumably of the stated clerk or 
other authorized officer of the classis which held the ex- 
amination for license to preach. Certain subjects not in 
the earlier examination must now be dealt with, duties of 
the ministry, church government, and the sacraments, 
since the ordained minister must take up full relationship 
with these things until this time not clearly within his 
province. That there must be a re-examination in the- 
ology, piety, and views in desiring to become a minister is 
reasonable since the classis within whose bounds, usually, 
the ordained man is to enter into his work ought to be 
satisfied from its own inquiries on these points as well as 
aided by the approval of the classis from which the candi- 
date comes, especially as some time may have intervened 
between the two examinations. The classis will, as in 


prelude to licensure, conduct the examination by any 
method agreeable to it. 


The significance of this careful reciting of the condi- 
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17. The examination of the candidate for ordination shall be 
conducted by the Classis within whose bounds he is to labor; or, 
if he is to work in foreign fields, by the Classis to which he belongs. 

That examination for ordination should be by the 
classis within whose bounds the ordained man is to serve 

18 reasonable as just stated. So, too, it is natural that if 
he is to work in foreign field the examination should be 
by the classis in whose bounds he has his church member- 

- ship; he is not to work within the bounds of another 
classis, and his home classis may well send him forth to his 
distant field. There is no permission given to a classis to 
delegate its privilege and responsibility of examination 
for ordination itself to another classis. Considerations of 
time and distance are not weighty enough to make such 
provision necessary or wise. Nor is it in keeping with the 
dignity of the office that the examination be given by a 

_ committee of the classis apart from the classis itself for- 
mally and fully convened. 

18. The candidate upon giving satisfaction in this examination, 
shall- request a transfer of his membership to the church which 
he expects to serve, in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution as respects transfers of membership, and shall subscribe to 
the following formula: 

We, the underwritten, in becoming ministers of the Word of God 
within the bounds of the Classis of —-——, do by this our sub- 
scription, sincerely and in good conscience before the Lord, declare 
that we believe the Gospel of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and as truly set forth in the Standards of the Reformed Church in 
America and that we reject all errors which are contrary thereto. We 
promise that we will exert ourselves to keep the Church free from 
such errors. 

We promise, that we will with all diligence and faithfulness teach 
the Gospel and defend the Standards of our faith, without either 
directly or indirectly contradicting the same by preaching or writing; 
and that we will set forth the Gospel as God may give us grace in 
our life and conversation without contradicting the same by word 
or example. 

We further promise that should we ever have any doubts as to 
this Gospel of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus, or as to the Stand- 
ards of our faith, we will neither propose nor teach the same, but 
will first communicate our views to the Classis to which we belong 
and will subject ourselves to its counsel and decision, under penalty 
in case of refusal to be ipso facto suspended from our office. We 
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do further promise to be always ready to comply with a requisition 
from Consistory or Classis for an explanation of our views respecting 
any particular article of our Standards aforesaid, under a penalty of 
censure or suspension from the ministry reserving to ourselves, how- 
ever, the right of an appeal to a higher judicatory, and, until decision 


is made upon such appeal, we will acquiesce in the determination — 


and judgment already passed. ' i 
Every minister in passing from one Classis to another shall likewise 
sign this formula in the Classis which he joins. - 


The minister’s membership in the local church here re- 
ferred to is a new fact in the order and procedure of the 
church. Until recent amending of the constitution a min- 
ister had no such status. When a member of the church 
studied theology, became a candidate, was ordained to the 
ministry, his membership in his local church was regarded 
as at an end. There was not a formal letter of dismission 
from church to classis, but the membership in the classis 
ipso facto took the place of the membership in the church. 
Note of the change was properly made in the church’s 
registry book of communicants. Now under provisions of 
the constitution the local church membership does not 
cease; it endures coincident with membership in the 
classis. Here it is directed that, examined and about to be 
ordained, the candidate transfer his membership from 
the church of which he is a member to the church which 
he expects to serve. Before this he might have asked a 
letter to any church of his choice at any time. But now it 
is a requirement that he shall ask a letter of dismission to 
the church to which he is going as a minister. The transfer 
1s not zpso facto. 

There is no reference to transfer of church membership 
for the candidate who at ordination is to go to foreign 
field or to do missionary work under direction of classis. 
He may continue his membership where it is or may ask 
letter of dismission to such church as may be agreeable to 
him or most convenient to any new residence or to the 
assigned field of work. It is not unreasonable also to con- 
sider that the words, “the church which he expects to 
serve,” relate to service as called and installed minister 
not necessarily service as only employed assistant or mis- 
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sionary under direction of the consistory. While it would 

be natural and wise usually to transfer membership to 

the church whose service is to be entered, nevertheless 

obligation is not apparent; and considerations of various 
_ sort might sustain the continuing membership at what 
~ was in real and important ways the home church. 

The formula which attaches with entrance upon the 
office of minister corresponds in much of its phrasing with 

that attaching with license to preach. The primary em- 
phasis is the same. Much that was said in connection with 
the one here applies to the other, only if possible with in- 
creased emphasis. Some words are added to the earlier 
formula, especially stating details of promised attitude 
toward classis if doctrinal views come at all in question. 
_ There is added promise to exert oneself to keep the 
church free from errors. This is always done by clear and 
strong presenting of the truth. It may be by the direct 
answering of errors which may somehow address them- 
selves to the people. It may be by careful and wise discus- 
sion and decision in judicatories of the church. In recog- 
nizing the pulpit as the place for not only presenting 
truth but also for occasionally opposing errors of belief, 
it is well to bear in mind that doubts and unbeliefs are 
sometimes suggested and circulated rather than removed 
by their mention to the general congregation. 

It is also added that there will be no direct or indirect 
contradicting of the gospel or the standards by way of 
either preaching or writing. This would not be expected 
of anyone sincere in his ministry. Simple honesty would 
insure it. Wisdom also would plainly say that some doubt 
or difference which may have arisen in the mind, variance 
from some incidental saying of the standards, does not, 
for honesty’s sake, demand expression in the pulpit or in 
print. It is little less than folly to set forth some varying 
personal idea when the people are waiting and wanting to 
be served by the great truths of the gospel and of the 
standards. This thought is developed in the words of the 
formula, similar to those in the candidate formula, that, 
should any doubts arise, they will not be proposed or 
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taught, that they will be first communicated to the classis. 
Receiving the counsel and decision of the classis, refusal 
to accede will, it is added, have its issue in an ipso facto 
suspending from office, the office of minister, a penalty 
imposed by classis without process of trial or formal con- 
viction; the condemning statement of variant views has 
been made by the minister himself. 

In the formula it is further added that there will always 
be readiness to explain views that are held regarding any 
article in the standards when explanation is asked. It is 
noted that both classis and consistory are mentioned as 
competent to ask such explanation. The word, consistory, 
is here used perhaps in its old meaning of the elders. ‘The 
church which the minister is serving has a right through 
its officers to ask statement from him if he has by some 
utterance given ground for the inquiry. When penalty is 
mentioned, however, the classis rather than the consistory 
is in point. A consistory, or the elders, might express to 
their minister their disapproval of him for views they con- 
sider in error, or for the utterance of them; but this could 
not be formal discipline or penalty; that is not within 
their province. Censure is here mentioned. Its meaning 
is not perfectly clear. The word does not occur in the list 
of formal acts of discipline, section 132. Here listed pre- 
cedent to suspension, the more severe formal discipline, 
it may perhaps be understood as equivalent to admoni- 
tion, the less severe formal discipline named by the con- 
stitution. No penalty would be imposed without formal 
trial and conviction save in ipso facto cases as above. 

In agreeing to this detailed relationship with lower ju- 
dicatories, the minister expressly reserves his right to ap- 
peal to higher judicatory, proposing acquiescence in 
given decision until higher judicatory may have reversed 
Le 

It is required that a minister sign the formula in the 
book of each classis in which from time to time he may 
become a member. 


% 1g. The Classis before which the examination of a candidate is 
held shall fix a day for his ordination. The ordination shall be con- 
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ducted by the Classis in regular or special session with proper sol- 
emnity. A sermon suitable to the occasion shall be preached, and the 
promises, directions, explanations of duty, and the laying on of 
hands shall be according to the form for ordination in the Liturgy. 
A certificate of ordination shall be given, signed by the president 
and stated clerk of the Classis, and the minister shall then be enrolled 
as one of its members. 


The ordination of a minister is always by the classis. 
No local church and no one of the other judicatories is 
endowed with this power. It should be committed by the 
classis in no case to a committee. A committee is some- 
times appointed to install a minister over a church. In 
general what is done by a committee under appointment 
by the body of which it is a part is done by the body. But 
ordination, it is said, ‘‘shall be conducted by the classis’; 
these words together with the supreme significance of the 
act itself are recognized as directing that the act shall be 
done only by classis in formal session, a quorum being 
present. It is to be added that irregularity in any details 
of the ordaining ceremony would not invalidate the or- 
dination, although a minister or classis officiating in ir- 
regular way would be liable to discipline. 

A sermon must be preached and the liturgy must be 
used. There may be, but need not be, special charges 
given extra to those in the form. 

There must be the laying on of hands. This is a scrip- 
tural act, preserved in the custom of the Christian Church 
through the centuries of its history. It is significant and 
impressive. In itself consists no passing of mysterious 
grace. It puts no undue emphasis on tactual succession. 
But it is a visible sign of the official blessing and conse- 
crating of a life to the sacred office by those who them- 
selves have already been set apart to it. Elders, members 
of the classis for the brief term of consistorial appoint- 
ment, do not participate in the laying on of hands. ‘The 
ministers alone fulfill this duty for the classis in the pro- 
cedure laid down by the church, as especially qualified 
for it by their holding the office to which the candidate 
is now admitted. A certificate of ordination is to be given, 
signed by the president and stated clerk of classis, and 
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it should be carefully kept; occasion or circumstance 
might arise when it would be important. The ordained 
minister is then enrolled as a member of the classis. 

The classis should not set the ordination for the same 
day as the examination preliminary to it. The service of 
ordination is usually and quite properly at the same time 
as the service of installation when the agcasion for ordain- 
ing is a call, accepted, from a church. Especially in this 
case, but also where ordination is not accompanied by in- 
stallation, a congregation is expected and does assemble. 
If the examination is on the same day, immediately pre- 
ceding, there is a plain assuming that.the examination 
will be sustained. If it is not met satisfactorily, there is 
the definite pressure of an impending service and of an 
assembling congregation to give approval and proceed 
with the ordination. While a disapproving is very rare 
and is not to be anticipated, it ought possibly to be less 
rare than it is. In any case ihere should not be the appar- 
ent announcing by the classis that the examination is 
simply pro forma, that there is no thought of possible 
failure to sustain it. The first sentence of this provision 
might wisely have the words “has been held” in the place 
of “is held.” 


20. All ministers of the Gospel are bishops or overseers in the 
church; all are equal in rank and authority; and all are equal 


stewards of the mysteries of God. 

Here is the principle of the so-called parity of the 
ministry, an outstanding principle of all churches of the 
presbyterial government, not of the papal or episcopal 
order. The assertion is briefly made that all ministers are 
equal in rank and authority. They are declared to be 
bishops or overseers, a declaration based upon under- 
standing that as spoken of in the New Testament the 
bishop is not a different person from the preaching elder 
or minister. There is no office of the ministry superior 
to other office in the ministry. The professor of theology 
is not a higher order of the ministry. The president of a 
judicatory has only the passing powers of a brief presid- 
ing service; he has no rank or authority as a minister more 
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than his fellows. All ministers have a certain authority as 
stewards of the mysteries of God—of the Gospel of Grace 
in Christ Jesus. 

21. The minister shall be amenable solely to the classis of which 
he is a member; as pastor, he shall ipso facto be a member of the 
church which he serves, or, when without charge, he may become 
a member of the church of his choice within the bounds of any 
Classis by the regular process of dismissal. Such minister may be a 
delegate to a Synod from the Classis of which he is a member, but 
shall not represent the consistory of the church of which he is a 
member in any ecclesiastical assembly or judicatory. 

Ordination, the entrance of a candidate into this one of 
the four offices of the church, that of minister, having 
made him a member of the classis which ordained him, he 
is a minister amenable to it alone. As an individual, a con- 
fessing Christian, he was member of a local church; this 
membership was continued when he became a minister, 
the church giving him a letter of dismission to the church 
which he, ordained, first served; when he leaves the pas- 
torate of one church to become pastor of another he be- 
comes ipso facto member of this latter church, the rela- 
tion to the former ceasing ipso facto. This is perfectly 
clear and involves no embarrassment. It would seem per- 
haps preferable for uniformity’s sake that a letter of dis- 
mission pass from church to church as it passed from the 
original church to the church of first service. Especially 
does this suggest itself in the light of the attaching pro- 
vision that the minister if taking no pastorate, becoming 
without charge and given liberty to become a member of 
some church other than the one he last served, is to take 
a letter of dismission the same as any other member. This 
church of his choice may be in the classis with which he 
has been connected or in any other classis, If in another 
classis he naturally asks dismission to that also. Place of 
residence is not necessarily determining. If he does not 
ask a letter he remains member of the church he last 
served. 

It will be noted that the minister is amenable to the 
classis only. He is not subject to discipline by the elders of 
his church. When at not far past time it was newly pro- 
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vided that the minister should be a member of his local 
church it was further provided that as an officer he should 
be amenable solely to the classis. This quite surely meant 
because an officer; but it was open to misunderstanding, 
as if as a member he was or might be amenable to the 
elders. Recent amendment, deleting “as an officer,” makes 
the matter clear. 

“Such minister” apparently refers to the minister with- 
out charge. As a member of classis he may represent that 
body in a synod. A classis may resolve for itself to appoint 
at any time only ministers in the pastorate; this is lawful 
enough but hardly reasonable or wise. ‘Fhe minister with- 
out charge may not represent the consistory of the church 
of which he is a member in either classis or synod. This 
provision seems to suggest a recognizing of what has come 
somewhat into practice, the choosing of a minister with- 
out charge as an elder in a local church. There appears 
to be no constitutional obstacle to this; and it may be 
much to the church’s welfare. 

22. The Consistory of a church without a pastor shall not invite 
or permit ministers of other denominations whose character and 
standing are not known to preach within their bounds, until satisfac- 
tory evidence of a recent date is exhibited in writing, to show their 
regular authority for that purpose and their good ministerial stand- 
ing. Such Consistory shall consult in doubtful cases with the minister 
appointed as supervisor, ad interim. 

A church without pastor must necessarily make special 
arrangements for the supply of its pulpit. The consistory 
is in charge and naturally will find a minister or ministers 
of the denomination to serve until a pastor is secured; any 
such minister may be invited without prior formalities. 
Convenience, however, may strongly suggest service by a 
minister of other denomination; or such minister may 
be brought to consistory’s attention by any one of many 
different circumstances. It is more than likely that a min- 
ister thus thought of and desired is of character and stand- 
ing known to the consistory; in this instance also invita- 
tion or permission may be without prior formalities. If 
the character and standing are not known, the provision 
is very positive that the minister shall not be invited or 
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permitted to preach until satisfactory evidence approving 
him is received; this evidence must be of recent date, in 
writing, and clear as to the man’s authority to preach, his 
good ministerial standing. This provision is quite often 
and very unwisely ignored, Sometimes such an incident 
may be without any ill-result. Sometimes it may be an 
occasion of real discomfort and disadvantage. Sometimes 
it may lead to serious consequences for the church itself 
and for the denomination. Good impression may be made, 
more or less congregational desire and support may be 
aroused, and a question of call to the pastorate may arise, 
even call and pastorate may follow, when the visitor’s 
record and character make him unfit for the charge and 
of ill-promise for the church. 

The documentary evidence therefore required surely is 
not, it may be added, all that a consistory should consider 
in the circumstance. There are often facts not in the docu- 
ments, various considerations, deserving weight which 
should not be unknown to the consistory. It is right to 
be discreet, to seek really adequate knowledge of the man 
in point especially if there be any idea that he might be 
thought of as pastor, might think of himself in that con- 
nection. A consistory usually has available sources of im- 
mediate and trustworthy advice. In particular the super- 
visor, appointed by the classis for the church while with- 
out a pastor, is to be consulted in all doubtful cases. If a 
church is proceeding without formalities or adequate in- 
formation or due care, it is for the supervisor in immedi- 
ate and appropriate way to approach the situation and 
indicate to the consistory the right and wise procedure. 


23. It shall be the duty of the Classis when any application is 
made for the admission of a candidate or minister from another 
denomination to subject him to such examination as shall enable it 
to proceed with freedom in his case. 


A church may desire to give a call to a candidate (licen- 
tiate) or minister of another denomination. The differ- 
ences between our own denomination and certain other 
denominations are not critical or vital; the fences are low; 
the calling of minister from one to another is not infre- 
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quent. A candidate or minister may desire to come from 
other denomination without having received a call, pre- 
ferring, whether with or without charge, to have the new 
connection. The admission of a candidate by a classis, it 
will be remembered, means simply his being taken under 
its care; his membership is still simply of a local church; 
and this would naturally be transferred by letter of dis- 
mission to a church within the bounds of the classis. Ap- 
plication of a minister would naturally be in the form of 
a letter of dismission from a presbytery or other corres- 
ponding body of the other denomination. 

The classis must-subject such applicant to some exam- 
ination. It is not stated just what this examination shall 
be. It must simply be such that the results will enable the 
classis to proceed with freedom, that is in accordance with 
the constitution and with intelligence in admitting or re- 
jecting. It is not necessarily in the field of doctrine as made 
clear in the next provision of the constitution. It is not 
usually in the field of academic studies; it may enter this 
field; it may seek assurance as to educational attainments 
and courses of theological instruction, It is very properly, 
if the prior record be unknown or if it be for any reason 
unusual, to inquire into the circumstance and experience 
in pastorates which may have been held. It may well in- 
quire as to sympathy with the denomination, its govern- 
ment, institutions, and general enterprise, to be assured 
that there will be a sympathetic and loyal support of the 
whole organization. 

It is primarliy in point that the formal paper or papers 
presented be in order and adequate. If a letter of dismis- 
sion is lacking, there is no ground whatever on which to 
proceed. If the letter of dismission is irregular in any way 
or fails to present with clearness the details desired, con- 
sideration may be entirely refused, or there may be a pro- 
ceeding in part, pending the receipt of regular and ade- 
quate document; rarely if ever would there be an admit- 
ting on the basis of document at all irregular; yet there 
might be some circumstance which would justify the 
overlooking of some irregularity in form when the sub- 
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stance in point was clear and satisfactory. Ordination 
might be for some reason inquired into, but stated in or 
plainly underlying the document in regular form it is 
quite invariably recognized as valid, subject to no ques- 
tion. 

Ordination is not to be repeated. The usual acceptance 
of ordination of other church bodies as valid is not con- 
fined to Protestant bodies; it applies also to the Roman 
Catholic. A priest, surely without letter of dismission, who 
might wish to make the change of church and ministry 
would not need to be re-ordained, in the general view 
should not be. Over a century ago, 1835 (403), the ques- 
tion was before General Synod; by a close vote it resolved 
“that the question of the validity of Roman Catholic or- 
dination be left to the different classes.” This was right 
since admission and ordination of ministers are preroga- 
tives of the classis. Perhaps no classis now would refuse to 
consider it valid; probably any favor toward re-ordination 
has now quite disappeared. If a Roman Catholic priest, 
becoming. a Protestant minister, should insistently desire 
new ordination, perhaps no classis would refuse it. 

It is competent for a classis to decline to receive a min- 
ister whose application is before it for any reason sufh- 
cient in its judgment, however regular the papers may be. 

24. A Classis shall not receive any candidate or minister under its 
care from any body of professing Christians which maintains doc- 
trines differing from the Standards of the Reformed Church in 
America, without a complete and explicit declaration in writing on 
his part, that he reounces such doctrines as are contrary to the Word 
of God and to such Standards. 

The necessity of satisfying the classis as to matters of 
doctrine is specified in-connection with a minister coming 
from certain denominations. Bodies maintaining doc- 
trines differing from the standards of the Reformed 
Church in America are mentioned. Just which these 
bodies are is not stated. Virtually every other denomina- 
tion has words in some symbol which are not in full agree- 
ment with certain words in our symbols. Several denom- 
inations are in such fine agreement in the substance of the 
symbols severally possessed that the exact requirement of 
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this provision of the constitution is not generally re- 
garded as in point. Naturally there will be some question- 
ing as to some points of belief and satisfaction will be 
expected. The signing of the formula, which is necessary 
on admission, in any case formally attests agreement with 
our standards. Other denomination, however, is in such 
clear disagreement with some important tenet of our 
church, having a different view so dominantly character- 
istic of it, that a minister from it must meet the situation 
a little more specifically. He must make a clear and ex- 
plicit declaration in writing that he has given up or does 
give up such doctrines as are contrary to our church be- 
liefs. This is reasonable and right. There has been a defin- 
ite and mature afhliation with the different doctrine; there 
must have been:a definite and clear change of belief; the 
classis for the preservation in its pulpits of the church’s 
characteristic understanding of the Word of God, of the 
Christian faith, should have on record clear assurance of 
the sincere and full accepting of this new conviction. 
The classis itself must decide whether the particular de- 
nomination concerned, when an individual case presents 
itself, is or is not of characteristically different doctrine. 


25. Every minister must explain to his congregation at an ordinary 
service on the Lord’s Day the points of doctrine contained in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, so that the exposition may be completed 
within the term of four years. 


The requirement concerning the Heidelberg Catechism 
is expressed in these words by recent amendment. The 
former wording required the explaining of the Heidelberg 
Catechism; the present wording requires an explaining 
of the points of doctrine contained in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. ‘The difference may seem small, quite imma- 
terial; it meets, however, one aspect of past time objec- 
tion; it is not the catechism that as such must be the pulpit 
subject and discussion but the doctrines contained in it 
—that is, let us say, the Word of God at points where it 
becomes the church’s, the catechism’s, specific teaching. 
Only two items of particular requirement are set forth: 
that the explanation be at an ordinary service on the 
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Lord’s Day, and that the explanation be completed within 
four years. 

The importance of this matter is so definite in the pro- 
cedure of the church that it is expressly included among 
the few details stated in the required form of call pre- 
sented to a minister by a church. The custom has always 
been characteristic. Its value has been proven and is very 
apparent. It insures the impressing upon the people of 
all the congregations of the large outstanding truths of 
revelation amid the many lesser lessons of Scripture that 
call for treatment and amid passing and very secondary 
subjects that so often have place in the pulpit. It makes 
the people intelligent in their adherence to the truths. It 
is an aid to the minister in choosing, finding chosen for 
him, a big subject at occasional or set times, a given sub- 
ject of the first rank once a month. The points of 
doctrine contained in the Heidelberg Catechism are such 
as ought never to be omitted in the program of the pulpit, 
whether there were the catechism requirement or not. 
The catechism is in substance the Ten Commandments 
and Summary of the Law, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Sacraments. 

Objections to this requirement of the church have been 
more or less prevalent. It has been said that it compels 
too much doctrinal teaching; it is plain, however, that 
there should be some doctrinal preaching; it is plain also 
that the points in the catechism, as above stated, not only 
admit of but compel the most practical preaching. It has 
been said that it is an unsuitable obligation to put upon 
the freedom of the pulpit in its choice of texts and sub- 
jects, that it is unfairly confining and directive where 
personal choice and conscience should wholly rule; it is 
plain, however, that in proportion to the free choice of 
texts and subjects this obligation is very small, that at 
the same time it asks nothing that is not natural in the 
program of the pulpit, and that the church, entrusting its 
ministers with the stewardship of the gospel, in its con- 
stitution very properly should have the privilege of em- 
phasizing through its ministers the truths which stand as 
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peculiarly the platform of belief on which the denomina- 
tion—and presumably the whole church—stands. _ 

Difficulties that have sometimes seemed to be in the 
way quite disappear when the matter is reasonably and 
accurately considered. The new wording of the constitu- 
tion seems to allow an omitting of the words of the cate- 
chism if the omitting of them seem to be desirable, though 
the reading of them is the natural procedure and generally 
to be commended. More than one Lord’s Day may be 
united as the field of one explanation or sermon; in fact 
this directly suggests itself in certain instances; on the 
other hand more than one explanation or sermon may 
be upon the field of one Lord’s Day. The choice of one 
Sunday a month for this pulpit address, thus systemati- 
cally completing the order in four years, is an excellent 
plan, but it is not at all imperative; several Sundays in 
succession may be thus used, and then many Sundays pass 
without such use; a series on the Commandments or on 
the Lord’s Prayer quite consecutive may be an admirable 
program. The treatment may be topical or it may be the 
exposition, exegetical, of a text. It may even be a very 
direct and brief explanation of the Lord’s Day or of part 
of it or of more than one, apart from and not displacing 
the sermon of the day. After a four years’ discussion of the 
field, the beginning of a second course of discussion may 
be with a different congregation or it may be with the 
same congregation; in any case there is ample opportunity 
to avoid repetition, to present new material; a new text, 
a new angle for the treatment of the subject, means fresh 
interest for the minister at least. 

Wisdom and interest on the part of the minister can 
quite surely make the obedience to this law of the church 
a well-approved procedure. Under this law and the con- 
tract item in his call the minister is not justified in omit- 
ting attention to it. The General Synod has never under- 
taken to define the specific way in which each minister 
shall fulfill the obligation; in 1892 it resolved “that this 
whole matter of expounding the catechism and catechiz- 
ing the youth of the church must be left to the conscience 
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of the pastor and judgment of the church he serves and 
of the classis to which he belongs.” 

26. A minister who is no longer capable of performing the duties 
of the ministry by reason of old age or continued infirmity of mind 
or body, or for other satisfactory reasons, may upon application duly 
supported be declared Emeritus by the Classis. Such minister, how- 
ever, shall retain the character, rank and title which he possessed 
before. If made pastor emeritus by request of the church which he 
has served, he shall be entitled to such annuities or retiring pension 
from the church as the Classis, in view of all the circumstances, shall 
deem proper. The arrangement shall be at any time subject to modi- 
fication or discontinuance by the Classis. 

A minister may be declared emeritus only by formal 
act of the classis; it is not an action of a local church. The 
action may be taken on application for it duly supported. 
The application may come from the church which the 
minister is serving, its consistory, or it may come from the 
minister himself. Its support would naturally be in writ- 
ten or oral statements giving the reasons for the desired 
action, showing the apparent propriety of it. The general 
reason in point is that he is no longer capable of perform- 
ing the duties of the ministry; this may be by reason of old 
age or of continued infirmity of body or mind. Wide lati- 
tude of possible occasion, however, is admitted in the 
words, “or other satisfactory reasons.”’ Personal or church 
circumstances of one sort or another beyond the two or 
three specified may justify the application and the grant- 
ing of it. The words, “no longer capable of performing 
the duties of the ministry,” seem to have no very limited 
meaning. A classis might perhaps consider that, even 
when years are not far advanced and there is little in- 
firmity of mind or body, when ability in the usual sense 
to perform the duties of the ministry is not lost, never- 
theless there is an incapacity to acceptably fulfill the 
duties in the church which has been served, and that the 
emeritus position is justified by the situation fully under- 
stood. The classis is the judge of the reasons, whether 
adequate or not, within the bounds of the constitution. 
The action is ordinarily the approving of desire on the 
part of both church and minister that after long service 
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together, when the active service seems necessarily at an 
end and no other charge is to be accepted by the minister, 
the life together shall continue, the bond of respect, grati- 
tude and affection shall have still an official standing. 

The emeritus minister retains “character, rank, and 
title” before possessed. This means that he is still a min- 
ister, that he is not retired from that office, that he is 
therefore still a member of the classis; his membership in 
the local church is also still continued. He is not at all 
deprived of ministerial functions but he is relieved from 
these as an obligation to the local church. He is to be no 
longer president of the consistory; he is not to be in the 
consistory, composed of elders and deacons and minister 
actively in office. He may serve in such occasional or even 
stated way as may be agreeable to the church and to him 
—preaching sometimes, visiting somewhere, even attend- 
ing consistory on occasion to give advice or help. It is a 
position calling for utmost tact, good judgment, and good 
will. The relations between emeritus minister and active 
minister may be very trying and even unhappy when wis- 
dom or good will is lacking in either one. It ought to be. 
an exceedingly happy and mutually helpful relation; and 
it generally is. 

If retired, made emeritus, by his own request, the min- 
ister has no positive claim to annuity or pension; it may 
be given him by the church, however, and no doubt or- 
dinarily would be given. If made emeritus by request of 
the church he is entitled to an annuity or pension. This 
usually would not be claimed by him; it would be the 
gracious arrangement of the church. But the classis is in 
this instance in specified authority, is in position to make 
sure that a grant is made and that it is appropriate. The 
proposal of a church, attaching with the emeritus appli- 
cation, may appear at once to be what it ought to be, fair 
or generous; if it does not appear so, there will naturally 
be conference between classis and consistory, their repre- 
sentatives, to accomplish an amended proposal. The 
classis may refuse to declare emeritus and refuse to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation if satisfactory arrangement is 
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not undertaken. Sometimes even when there is title to 
annuity or pension, the absence of all such arrangement 
is agreeable to all concerned, classis, minister, and church, 
Classis may modify or discontinue an approved financial 
arrangement at any time; changed circumstances of either 
minister or church might make this proper and wise. The 
general Pension Fund of the denomination has bearing 
upon the whole matter. 

The question arises whether a classis could end the 
emeritus status and relation of a minister. No doubt it 
could. Some new condition must have arisen to justify 
return to active pastorate, or to the non-emeritus status of 
minister without charge. 


ARTICLE III 


OF PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGY 


SECTION 30. Only such persons shall be appointed to the office of 
Professors of Theology as are ministers in good standing. Professors 
of Theology must be sound in the faith, and possessed of ability to 
teach, and must have the confidence of the churches. They shall be 
chosen and appointed by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present in the General Synod. 

Professor of theology as an office of the church means 
professor in any branch of theological science, professor 
in any department of a theological school. In ordinary 
reference the words have denoted the professor of syste- 
matic theology. Only a person who holds the first office, 
that of minister of the Word, is eligible for appointment 
to the office of professor. This is not so in the Nether- 
lands; there a layman may be appointed. Articles of the 
Synod of Dort so provide. The Explanatory Ariicles here 
in 1792 do not so provide. A layman may be well quali- 
fied for the duties; his appointment may seem very de- 
sirable; the Church in America, however, requires that 
ordination as a minister precede; this could be accom- 
plished after the giving of time to usual preparation or 
through the granting of a dispensation. Such incident has 
not occurred in our over a century and a half of theologi- 
cal appointments. A layman may be used in the staff of 
instruction of a theological seminary by appointment un- 
der title different and presumably of lower rank than 
that of professor. 

The soundness in the faith required in one to be ap- 
pointed should be apparent in the known record and 
utterances of the person under consideration; it is defin- 
itely set forth and assured in the signing of the required 
formula. The ability to teach required may have been 
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apparent in teaching service already rendered somewhere, 
or in the temperament and influence of the person gen- 
rally known, or in the special teaching quality of his offi- 
cial ministry. The confidence of the churches required 
may be the result of wide and familiar acquaintance; or 
it may be established by information and assurances given 
to and satisfying the representatives of the churches. It 
is to be anticipated that these initial considerations in the 
appointment will be confirmed as time passes. Soundness 
in the faith, not lessening, will consist with intellectual 
alertness, vital scholarship, and forward thinking. Ability 
to teach ought to gain with continuing experience rather 
than lose by reason of incessant routine. ‘The confidence 
of the churches may well deepen, become more personally 
felt, through growing acquaintance with the professor’s 
work. If these things do not maintain, if they really and 
pronouncedly fail, there is occasion for attention by the 
General Synod, the maker of the appointment. 

The expression of the initial confidence of the churches 
is-called for by the three-fourths vote of General Synod 
required. A majority is not enough; a two-thirds vote is 
not enough. That there should be unanimous preference 
for one person could not be expected; that there should 
be unanimous confidence in every way could hardly be ex- 
pected; but a three-fourths vote surely expresses the con- 
fidence and preference of the churches in adequate degree. 
The importance of this large initial favor lies plainly in 
the fact that the professors so definitely represent the 
churches, that students are to be sent to them by the 
churches, and that the students instructed by them are to 
come to the pulpits and pastorates of the churches. Ob- 
jection may be made, however, that the rule may compel 
a compromise, choice of a man less qualified than one 
from whom very prevailing personal favor is absent. 

Question may arise as to the phrase, “members present 
in the General Synod,” its meaning. It cannot be held that 
this means all the members enrolled in an annual session 
of the synod; most members are registered on the first 
day; some on later days; some members leave on early 
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days of the session; all members are perhaps never present 
at any one day’s session. The members present, not the 
members enrolled, are in point. The members present are 
fairly assumed to be those who vote. Three-fourths of the 
votes cast in a ballot are fairly assumed to be a three- 
fourths vote of those present; blank ballots would need to 
be counted since they represent members present. Should 
this situation be called in question by any member of the 
synod, statement made that there are more present in the 
synod than have voted, this would compel a determining 
count. The “bar of the house,” too often a mere fiction, 
would be enforced. All not members of the synod would 
be directed outside the bar; all inside the bar, accredited 
members, would be counted; and the vote must be three- 
fourths of this total number of those “present in the Gen- 
eral Synod.” That members present include those not 
voting was decided in relation to a classis in case of final 
appeal before General Synod in 1878 (103). 

The electing of professor of theology by the General 
Synod at all has been much criticised—especially in the 
past. Usually a professor in an institution of learning 
would not wisely be elected by a large representative body 
of men not intimately familiar with the field of learning 
or with the man. When through the years the General 
Synod elected in that way, without prior nomination, it 
was singularly fortunate in the issue generally reached; 
but it was a method not wholly defensible and one des- 
tined to change sometime. The modifying of the method 
by the assigning to the classes of the privilege of making 
nomination to the synod was an improvement perhaps, 
but it was not a remedy and did not last long. The method 
now maintaining of nomination to the General Synod by 
the Board of Superintendents, that board presumably 
guided in its nomination by a competent committee of 
its members, is virtually equivalent to the usual excellent 
way of choosing professors in higher institutions of learn- 
ing. With nomination thus made, election by the General 
Synod is perhaps an excellent thing for the several reasons 
already recited. 


. 
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31. A Professor of Theology shall be elected by the General Synod 
after nomination has been made by the Board of Superintendents of 
the Seminary for which he is to be chosen or by such other board 
as General Synod may authorize to act. Due notice shall be given to 
every member of the nominating Board that a nomination is to be 
made. The Board shall then by a two-thirds vote of its members 
nominate to the Synod the candidate whom it shall deem best quali- 
fied for the professorial chair to be filled. Such nomination duly 
made is to be certified by the stated clerk of the Board of Superintend- 
ents to the stated clerk of the General Synod at least ten days before 
the meeting of the Synod. A nominating ballot for additional candi- 
dates may be ordered by a majority vote of the General Synod and 
every person receiving not Jess than one-fourth of the votes cast 
shall be considered in nomination. No election of a Professor of 
Theology shall ever be held on the same day on which the nomina- 


tion is made. 

The occasion for the election of a professor is a vacancy 
in a professorial position through the resignation or death 
of an incumbent or the creating of a new chair by the 
General Synod. A nomination by the Board of Superin- 
tendents or other authorized board must precede an elec- 
tion. The two-thirds vote in the Board necessary to make 
nomination is defined as a “two-thirds vote of its mem- 
bers.” The question may arise whether this means two- 
thirds of the members voting or two-thirds of all the 
members of the board. The question of “members pres- 
ent” does not arise as in reference to the General Synod 
in its electing. While there is weight in maintaining that 
“its members” means all the members, there is greater 
weight in the contention that “vote of its members” means 
vote cast by its members, that therefore it is two-thirds of 
this cast vote in meeting of the board that is in point. It 
is to be observed that notice must be sent to every mem- 
ber, a meeting being called, that a nomination is to be 
made. 

The person to be nominated is to be the one thought 
“best qualified.” Personal preference must not have deter- 
mining weight. Qualification for the duties of the chair 
concerned is the test. The nominee is not necessarily at 
the time a minister of the Reformed Church in America; 
if not, and if elected, he must become a member of the 
church before or at his inducting into office. There have 
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been several elections of men of other churches. Members 
of the board, formally a committee or not, give themselves 
to careful and wide inquiry as to those who might prop- 
erly be considered and as to the one most worthy of their 
choice. 

It is not stated that the nomination, while to be certi- 
fied to the stated clerk of the General Synod ten days in 
advance, is to be made known to the members of the synod 
prior to its convening. This is usual, perhaps inevitable, 
and certainly advisable. The word readily and quickly 
circulates; it naturally appears in the church periodicals; 
it might be sent directly to each member of the synod. It 
is fair that each should surely know who will be named to 
him for his approving vote. 

The way is not closed for the synod to make other 
choice if it thinks wise. No one can be elected without 
nomination, however; and a nominating ballot cannot 
be had save by express directing of the synod. If no motion 
is made for such a ballot the vote proceeds on the one 
name presented. If motion is made that a nominating 
ballot be had and a majority votes for it, such ballot pro- 
ceeds. Ordinarily the synod is by majority or even unani- 
mously against it. It is not wise policy to add names unless 
there be very plain and excellent reasons. If the nominat- 
ing ballot is taken, it is entirely open without stating of 
names on the floor. Everyone receiving as many as one- 
fourth of the votes cast is in nomination; if no one re- 
ceives that number, no new nomination is made. Some 
members who favor the person named by the Board may 
cast a nominating ballot for someone else, wishing their 
second choice to be available if for any reason the three- 
fourths vote for the Board’s nominee cannot be secured. 
They would vote for the man’s nomination but at electing 
ballot would vote for the man originally named. Ordinar- 
ily the member favoring the original nominee would 


vote blank on the nominating ballot which the majority 
have made necessary. 
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Electing ballot shall not be on day of nomination, day. 
of the presenting of the original name or of the naming 
of others. 

32. The General Synod having appointed a day for the election 
of a Professor or Professors of Theology shall proceed to the election 
from those nominated. No additional nominations shall be made 
after the balloting is begun and no nominations shall be set aside 
until an election has been effected. After the election has been com- 
pleted by the choice of a three-fourths vote, the president of the 
Synod in the presence of that body shall execute an instrument cer- 
tifying that the person has been duly elected and specifying the 
general duties of his office. This instrument shall be signed in the 
presence of the General Synod. A Professor-elect, at his installation 
and before signing the formula, shall present a letter of dismissal 
to the General Synod from the Classis with which he has been con- 
nected. 

The procedure of election is clear in its details: the for- 
mal appointing of a day, the excluding of all nominations 
after election balloting is begun, the retaining of every 
nomination during all election balloting. The wisdom of 
the retaining in nomination of even a name of least nom- 
inating votes is apparent in the fact that it might finally 
appear that no one of initial larger vote was able to re- 
ceive the required three-fourths vote, while the one of less 
or least vote might have so much favor as second choice 
among the members that in the end he would receive the 
three-fourths vote which no one else of early larger vote 
could command. Ordinarily it is to be assumed that, if 
choice of the nominee of the Board of Superintendents 
and of any other quite surely qualified man fail, there 
will be no insisting upon an election but a return of the 
problem to the Board of Superintendents for new nomin- 
ation. It can be conceived that argument be set forth that 
the words “until an election has been effected” compels 
a continuance without power of declaring an end and a 
new start at later convening. This seems unreasonable; the 
General Synod in any session should be of power to de- 
termine whether or not it shall elect. If more ballots than 
one are necessary, they may be taken on the same day as 
the first; or only a single ballot each day, day after day, 
may be taken. 
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After election, word is usually sent at once to the person 
and his presence at the synod is secured if possible. It is 
to advantage if, disposed to accept and personally appear- 
ing, he is able to take part in ceremony immediate and 
impressive. The president of the synod must sign in its 
presence the instrument declaring the choice of the church 
and the duties of the office. Signing it while the synod 
stands, he may deliver it at once to the elected professor 
who in his turn may address to the synod a few words of 
‘acceptance while the synod still stands. If the person 
elected is unable to be present, he may send word of ac- 
ceptance; it is desirable that the synod have it at once if 
possible. There may be no immediate decision, accepting 
or declining. If a declining of the election should be im- 
mediately received, question might arise whether the 
synod could resume balloting and make another choice. 
This might be in order if the person nominated by the 
Board of Superintendents had not been the one elected, 
or if, he having been the one elected, other nominations 
had been made in the synod. If, however, the person 
named by the superintendents had been the one elected 
and if there had been no other nominations made, and 
perhaps in any case, the orderly procedure would be, 
omitting further ballot or election, to look to the Board 
of Superintendents for new nomination at later time. 

A ceremony of installation is referred to; there are no 
directions concerning it save that the formula is then 
signed and letter of dismission to the General Synod re- 
ceived; it is usually called the inauguration of a professor. 
The president of the General Synod usually presides, a 
charge to the professor is given, and an inaugural address 
by him is pronounced. The letter would usually be from 
a classis of the church, the classis of which the Reformed 
Church minister was a member; it might be from a presby- 
tery of the Presbyterian Church, or from like body of some 
other denomination. The professor passes then from the 
oversight and discipline of the classis, is no longer a 
member of it. He is now under the oversight and disci- 
pline of the General Synod. 


ae 
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The question may arise whether the membership of 
the professor in his local church is affected. He has been 
ipso facto member of the church of which he was pastor. 
When without charge he would remain a member of it 
or ask dismission to a church of his choice. When, with- 
out charge he has become a professor, this plainly still 
applies. He remains a member of the church he served or 
asks a letter of dismission naturally to the church of the 
place of his new residence and professorial work. The 
General Synod has been substituted for the classis, not’ 
for the local church. A professor appointed to the office 
in time past when the minister was not a member of a 
local church, is now naturally related to the new proced- 
ure and naturally, at his request, would be received as a 
member of the church of his choice without formality of 
letter of dismission. 

33. Every Professor of Theology shall subscribe to the following 
formula before he enters on the duties of his office. 

We, the underwritten, in becoming Professors of Theology in the 
Reformed Church in America, do by this our subscription sincerely 
and in good conscience before the Lord declare that we believe the 
Gospel of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and as set forth in the 
Standards of the Reformed Church in America. We believe that 
these Standards agree with the Word of God, and we reject all errors 
which are contrary thereto. We promise that we will diligently teach 
and faithfully defend the doctrines contained in the said Standards 
and that we will not inculcate or write either publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, anything against the same, and that we will 
exert ourselves to keep the Church free from such errors. 

Should it happen that any objections against the doctrines in the 
Standards of the Church arise in our minds, we promise that we will 
not either publicly or privately propose, teach or defend the same by 
preaching or writing until we have first fully revealed such objec- 
tions to the General Synod, to whom we are responsible, that our 
opinions may receive a thorough examination in that body. We hold 
ourselves ready always to submit to the judgment of the General 
Synod, under penalty of censure or deposition from our office in case 
of refusal, reserving to ourselves the right for a rehearing or a new 
trial in case we conceive ourselves aggrieved by the sentence of the 
Synod, without disturbing the peace of the Church pending such 
trial. We promise furthermore to be always willing and ready to 
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comply with any demand from the General Synod for a more par- 
ticular explanation of our sentiments respecting any article in the 
Standards. 


The formula which must be subscribed by the professor 


of theology is in substance much the same as that signed _ 


by candidates and that signed by ministers. It includes 
some additions or developed wordings, especially the di- 
_ rect statement that “we believe that these Standards agree 
with the Word of God, and we reject all errors contrary 
thereto.” It reasserts the promise to teach and defend 
“the doctrines contained in the said Standards,” to set 
forth nothing contrary and to preserve the church from 
error as may be possible. It states the purpose to place 
before the General Synod any objections possibly arising 
in the mind, to submit to the synod’s judgment, the case 
being subject to later review, and not to disturb the 
church’s peace pending the trial. It promises readiness 
to explain the attitude toward any article of the standards, 
should synod wish it. 

The samé comments are in point as were in point 
touching the other formulae. Sincerity, genuine convic- 
tion, is first of all in point. Definite and adequate main- 
taining of the church’s beliefs while maintaining the right 
and duty of intellectual independence and of individual 
and advancing interpretation of the revelation of God is 
essential. Substance and spirit are to be supremely 
stressed. Small objections or doubts in initial stage are 
hardly to be at once brought to the synod; to claim synod’s 
attention, they should be substantial, virtually confirmed, 
of a nature where silence as to them in the classroom or 
pulpit or elsewhere cannot be honestly maintained. An 
incident of the asking by synod of explanation from a pro- 
fessor occurred more than a century ago; a sermon was 
called in question as perhaps not doctrinally sound; while 
approval of the sermon was not expressed, the professor’s 
explanation was accepted as satisfactory and action went 
no further. Sixty years later a book by a retired professor 
was questioned by some in the synod, but, it at once ap- 
pearing that the author was then under care of classis 
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not of synod, the matter was not given further attention. 

34. A Professor while in office shall not take pastoral charge of 
any congregation; but he may preach and administer or assist in 
administering the Sacraments in any church as a minister of the 
Gospel on request of the minister or Consistory of said Church. 

The requirement that a professor in office shall not 
take pastoral charge of any congregation means, techni- 
cally, that he shall not be the installed minister of any 
church. The reason is practical; pastoral duties would 
probably interfere with the adequate performing of the 
professorial duties; the rule therefore might fairly be 
applied to the undertaking of pastoral duties even though 
there be no official induction as pastor. A case might arise, 
however, where a rigid applying of the rule against some 
unofficial pastoral service by a professor would be un- 
reasonable and unfortunate. 

The right to preach and to serve at the sacraments is 
given. The preaching by professors in the churches often 
greatly serves the welfare of the churches, it increases the 
familiar acquaintance of the people with their professors, 
and it is an element in the constant equipping of the pro- 
fessor to do his work with the students whose chief work 
after graduation will be preaching. Service either of 
preaching or of the sacraments would be, as definitely 
stated, at the request of a minister, pastor of a church, or 
of a consistory, the church being with or without a pastor 
at the time. 

The rule against pastoral charge for a professor was not 
originally characteristic of the church. Dr. Livingston, 
the first professor of theology, continued a minister of the 
Collegiate Church, New York City, for nearly twenty-five 
years of his time as professor. The articles of 1792 per- 
mitted it. In 1819 (39) the General Synod declared against 
it. It is not absolutely sure that the complete inhibition 
is a wise one. It represents a principle so generally right 
and wise in its application that, for the preserving of best 
general procedure, the rule may be necessary. Circum- 
stance might suggest a very happy double situation, the 
professor serving well both his professorial office and a 
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church more or less closely related. Under the existing re- 
quirement such combined work at least could be in special 
case maintained by the pastor of a church holding posi- 
tion in teaching staff under other title than that of pro- 
fessor. 

In the Presbyterian Church and in most seminaries this 
restriction does not maintain. 

35. The Professors of Theology in each of the theological schools 
of the Church shall have power to appoint one of their number a 
delegate to the General Synod. 

The right of the professors in a theological school to be 
represented by a delegate in the General Synod is of recent 
date. Even now it is a power to be exercised at their op- 
tion. They have. power to appoint; it is not said that they 
shall appoint. Until recently the professor, removed from 
membership in a classis and, like all ministers without 
local church membership, amenable to Synod, was quite 
without membership status in any ecclesiastical body. 
Now he has the local cliuurch membership and he may 
have delegate membership in the General Synod. The 
constitution, 1792 (2), provided that a professor could 
not be a delegate unless also a pastor. The constitution, 
1833, formulating a resolution of 1819, and the constitu- 
tion, 1874, provided that a professor should not sit as 
member of any ecclesiastical assembly or judicatory. In 
more recent years the General Synod by resolution in- 
vited each seminary to send to the synod’s annual session 
a representative to sit in the session and to represent the 
seminary in a non-delegate way; such representative was 
not a member of the synod, had no voting privilege. In 
1916 the full voting delegate was provided for. 

While the present procedure may be excellent from 
the practical standpoint, question may arise whether it is 
strictly consistent with our basic church order. The con- 
stituting of each of the church’s higher assemblies is in 
principle from the lower assemblies and in the person of 
ministers and elders as such. The classis is of ministers 
and elders from churches, consistories. The Particular 
Synod is of ministers and elders from the classes. The 
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General Synod is of ministers and elders from the classes 
and Particular Synods, The only exception is the delegate, 
perhaps two or three delegates, from the seminary or 
seminaries of the church— not a constituent assembly. In 
answer to this it may be said, however, that the professor 
of theology is a distinct office in our church order, named 
with the three others, the minister, the elder, and the 
deacon. 

36. A Professor of Theology shall always be amenable to the 
General Synod. He shall continue in office until his death or until 
the acceptance of his voluntary resignation, or until he reaches the 
age of seventy years, when he shall be declared Professor Emeritus, 
unless he shall be declared incapacitated by the General Synod be- 
cause of permanent disability or shall be removed from office by 
due process and trial for unsoundness in the faith or for such mis- 
behavior as shall be deemed a violation of the obligations entered 
into at his appointment. 

The professor of theology, dismissed to the General 
Synod, is always amenable to it. The question may arise, 
as in the case of the minister, whether he is in any degree 
amenable to the local church of which he is a member; 
and the answer is the same, that the intent of the consti- 
tinn is to remove him from the local jurisdiction. Any 
trial or discipline on ground of doctrine or conduct would 
be the province of General Synod alone. 

The appointment of a professor is without fixed term, 
virtually for life. The terminating of it is for one or an- 
other specific cause here fully recited. The professor serves 
until his death save as one of these stated contingencies 
arises. He may voluntarily resign and the General Synod 
accept his resignation; one or another of many reasons 
may lead him to resign; he may wish to return to the pas- 
torate; such resignations are not unknown in the record. 
He may be declared incapacitated by the General Synod 
because of permanent disability; this disability may be 
physical or it may be mental. He may be removed by the 
General Synod for unsoundness in the faith or for mis- 
behavior; such removal can be only by due process and 
trial. He must retire at the age of seventy; this is a recent 
amending, 1920, of the constitution, 1916. 
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Is there any more general authority resident in the Gen- 
eral Synod for the terminating of a professor’s appoint- 
ment to office? Perhaps the work may become unsatisfac- 
tory, inefficient. Perhaps qualities of disposition, of per- 
sonality, may become detrimental to the life and service 
of a seminary. Possibly the General Synod would be justi- 
fied and sustained in terminating the connection on 
grounds not exactly specified in this article. It is plain, 
however, that a resignation if obtainable is by far the best 
meeting of any such situation; and some patient seeking 
and waiting for that would be in point. It may be added 
also that the “declaring incapacitated,” recited as one of 
the specific terminatings of service, would generally and 
happily be made unnecessary by the entirely voluntary 
resignation of the one incapacitated. 


37. A Professor of Theology shall be at liberty to resign his office 
only with the consent of the General Synod or on three months’ 
previous notice of his intention to the president of that body. Should 
this resignation on becoming effective make temporary arrangements 
necessary the Board of Superintendents or other authorized board 
may act, reporting their action to the next General Synod. When a 
Professor’s resignation is accepted he shall receive a certificate of 
dismissal from the General Synod to such church and Classis as 
he may choose, unless he is made Professor Emeritus. If he fails to 
ask for such certificate of dismissal, the stated clerk of Synod shall 
dismiss him to the ecclesiastical body from which he came. 

The voluntary resignation of a professor is properly 
preceded by notice of intention to resign given three 
months before to the president of the General Synod. 
This is to make possible adequate arrangements looking 
to the choice of a successor. A resignation at time of Gen- 
eral Synod’s convening without prior intimation of it 
would find the synod in no position to make appoint- 
ment before the opening of the new seminary year with- 
out the holding of a special session, Temporary arrange- 
ments for the work would be necessary. Liberty to waive 
this three months’ notice to the president, to waive that 
length of time or waive notice altogether, is provided. 

With the consent of the General Synod” the professor 


may resign without having given previous notice. It might 
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easily happen that desire and decision to resign first 
appear near the time of synod’s session; the synod nor- 
mally would not refuse consent and compel the wait of 
a year before the resignation could be received and ac- 
cepted and the responsibilities of the work surrendered. 
Circumstance might arise, however, wherefor the synod 
would feel itself justified in enforcing the three months’ 
requirement, feel compelled to do so. 

A resignation would become effective at the moment of 
its acceptance or on a date specified in the resignation or 
in the resolution of acceptance. The starting at once of 
any procedure necessary to proper care of the work is in 
point. A meeting of the Board of Superintendents or 
other board might be necessary or expedient before the 
date when the resignation becomes effective, perhaps even 
before the General Synod has been able to receive the 
formal resignation. 

The provision that a professor, when his resignation is 
received and if he is not made emeritus, shall receive from 
the General Synod a certificate of dismission from the 
synod to the church and classis of his choice does not ap- 
pear wholly consistent with the situation in point. The 
mention of church seems to suggest that no local church 
membership has been maintaining. But, as we have seen, 
there was no ceasing of such membership when the min- 
ister became a professor. Had it ceased, it might have been 
by way of letter of dismission from the church to the Gen- 
eral Synod as there was a letter of dismission from the 
classis to the synod. No such letter was either provided 
for in procedure or actually given. There is no conclusion 
possible save that the word, church, has no place in this 
section, that the dismission is simply from the General 
Synod to a classis, presumably the classis in which is the 
church of local membership, unless this local membership 
is at the same time to be transferred into the bounds of 
another classis. If on the other hand the word, church, be 
held as properly used, local church membership be re- 
garded as not at the moment maintaining, then the con- 
stitution has failed to provide earlier adequate procedure. 
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If the professor is made emeritus, then no letter of dis- 
mission passes; he remains under the care of the General 
Synod, amenable to it. The status in detail of the professor 
emeritus is not defined. It is analogous to the status of a 
minister emeritus, no longer active pastor, in his classis. 
No reference is made to annuity or pension which, how- 
ever, the General Synod or the seminary itself may pro- 
vide if appropriate. 

If a retiring professor does not ask certificate of dismis- 
sion from the General Synod, he must nevertheless pass 
from its care and jurisdiction; the stated clerk, of his own 
motion, gives him letter of dismission to the ecclesiastical 
body from which he came, that is presumably a classis of 
the church; it might be a presbytery or similar body of 
other denomination, This unlikely situation might not be 
wholly without embarrassment. 
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ARTICLE IV 


OF THE ELDERS AND DEACONS 


SEcTION 40. The office of the elders is together with the ministers 
of the Word to take the oversight of the church which is committed 
to them and diligently to look whether everyone behaves worthily 
of the Christian profession; to have regard to the teaching and con- 
duct of the ministers of the Word and of their fellow officers; to 
prevent the Sacraments from being profaned; in connection with 
the ministers to pass upon the fitness of those who desire to make 
public confession of faith; to act according to Christian discipline 
against those who walk disorderly and to receive the penitent again 
into the bosom of the church; to assist in performing visitations and 
in general to have charge of all matters which relate to the welfare 
and good order of the church and to be assistant to the ministers of 
the Word with their good counsel. 

The extended defining of the office of elder is quite 
wholly an emphasis upon it as an oversight of and activity 
in spiritual affairs. There is a duty of regard to the preach- 
ing and life of the minister; a captious or over-critical 
attitude is most unfortunate but to be “assistant with good 
counsel” is high service. Ordinarily and habitually a cor- 
dial and appreciative and encouraging word is in point; 
the old custom of elders sitting in the church at the right 
of the minister, deacons at his left, and shaking his hand 
at the close of the service as if in approval of the sermon 
preached had much to commend it. Some time there may 
be an incident or a sequence of preaching that seems to be 
prejudicial to the characteristic beliefs of the church or 
to the religious spirit and life of the members and it be- 
comes the duty of the elders, unpleasant as it may be, in 
way frank but wise to talk with the minister about it and 
even to become more positive in action if the hurt to the 
church continues. If there arise any offence in the life or 
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conduct of the minister, the duty of the elders is even 
more pressing to take up the matter with the minister, 
perhaps with others, to effect as speedy as possible a cor- 
recting of the situation and avoidance if possible of dif- 
ferent and more disagreeable dealing with the situation 
by higher judicatory or by other than those in spiritual 
authority. A further field of varied duty is that of the 
church membership. The elders, with the minister, re- 
ceive members into the church, hear confession of faith, 
and examine into personal fitness for welcome at the 
Lord’s Supper. That this function belongs exclusively to 
the elders, with minister, sometimes is not recognized or 
is ignored. A church occasionally is found that associates 
the deacons in this work, that acts upon admission of 
members in full consistory; this probably arises in some 
degree from the prevailing use in past times of the word, 
consistory, as applying to the elders alone; some confusion 
thus arose and may somewhere continue. The understand- 
ing should be clear everywhere that the deacons do not 
share, the full consistory does not act, in this matter. Asso- 
ciated with this work of admitting members is the duty 
of Christian discipline related to those who are members 
of the church, the duty of “preventing the sacraments 
from being profaned.” Positive discipline in the church, 
the suspension from the privilege of the Lord’s Supper, 
even “‘fencing the table,” is not much exercised in these 
latter days. This may be right and wise; but the church 
requires that the matter always be in mind; it requires 
that a question as to communicants’ life and conduct be 
asked in the elders’ session before each communion; and 
there are limits of charity which the elders of every church 
ought to recognize, some circumstances which demand 
that the elders keep someone from the table. Rarely does 
anyone grossly unfit, known to be so, attempt to come; of 
his own will he stays away, and the elders have only to 
consider whether there shall be a formal vote of suspen- 
sion or other discipline. That the elders should be active 
in seeking to revive the spiritual experience and renew the 
consistent conduct by rebuking, persuading, encouraging, 
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restoring is very clear; that such work should be done 
more personally, more constantly, more completely than 
it usually is done cannot be questioned. The invitation to 
the Lord’s Supper, to church membership, is more the 
need of today, no doubt, than warning from it. Visitation 
too is mentioned, not very widely or definitely fulfilled 
perhaps. Every elder naturally should be alert for oppor- 
tunity to serve in the church’s behalf by visit to one home 
or another. Some churches divide congregation or terri- 
tory into districts, assigning them to the several elders. 
The home evangelism movement, home visitation, is di- 
rected to the special forwarding of the gospel and of the 
church by systematic visiting of the homes with which 
any church ought faithfully to concern itself. Such work 
of visiting, to be shared in by all willing and qualified 
laymen, naturally is sponsored first of all by the elders. 

The large and general spiritual responsibility of the 
elders is well summed up as related to all matters of the 
church’s welfare and good order. The elders should always 
keep their own separate minutes. 


41. The office of the deacons is to collect and administer the benev- 
olent contributions of the congregation, to take charge of the alms 
and other gifts bestowed for the use of the poor; to distribute such 
alms with wisdom and prudence and to visit and comfort the dis- 
tressed; also to give particular attention and care to all the benev- 
olences of the church; and to be assistant tc the congregation at 
services of public worship. 

The office of the deacon as primarily defined appears 
to be quite limited in scope. In accord with the New 
Testament defining of it, its scope is essentially attention 
to the poor; the deacons are to receive and to bestow the 
church’s contributions for the poor, the poor in the mem- 
bership of the church first of all, the poor in some less 
intimate relation perhaps; they are to do this wisely and 
with all possible comforting service. The occasion for 
this particular service is never wholly absent; “ye have 
the poor always with you.” In Holland in the Reforma- 
tion days when so many refugees from persecution else- 
where came, the deacons’ work abounded. Modern life 
has greatly modified and lessened its place in the church. 
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The life of the usual community, the work of manifold 
institutions and agencies, has affected very much the 
direct appeal of personal poverty to the local church, It 
would be occasion for profound regret, however, if there 
ever died out in the individual member, or in the church 
as a whole, thought and care for the needy or distressed 
closely related. Practically, and so far as systematic atten- 
tion is concerned, the care of the church as a whole for 
its poor has come to express itself quite exclusively 
through the communion offering and the almoner’s fund 
administered by one duly appointed deacon. 

A much wider and wholly consistent and extremely im- 
portant field for the office of deacon, now recognized in 
the constitution, is that of entire church benevolence, 
benevolence for the poor merging into benevolence for 
every serviceable enterprise of the church. Foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, local missions, education—these and 
the rest might well become a special stewardship for the 
deacons, for their executive interest, for their official ef- 
fort in the securing and distributing of support. Ordi- 
narily they pass the plate at the church services; the very 
act well represents a possible special enlistment in the 
securing and advancing of the congregation’s gifts for all 
denominational purposes. If such distinct and constant 
and important duties be committed to and carried out 
by the deacons, they should have regular meetings of 
their own, not now customary perhaps in most churches, 
and should keep their own minutes. The constitution 
now also states a broad service to the congregation at 
worship. 

The largest field of duty in which the deacons are in 
every church customarily engaged is that of general 
church administration as dealt with by them joined with 
the elders in the common body, the consistory, they hav- 
ing equal place with the elders in the various committees 
responsible for the working system of the church. 


42. The elders and deacons shall be chosen from the male mem- 
bers of the church in full communion who have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. No person shall be allowed to exercise the office 
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of elder or deacon who has not been ordained to the office accord- 
ing to the Word of God and the order established by the Church. 

To hold the office of elder or the office of deacon one 
must be a member in full communion, not an only bap- 
tized member, and must be at least twenty-one years of 
age, In contrast with the eighteen years of age require- 
ment for those who vote in the choosing of officers. Only 
men are eligible. The question has sometimes been raised 
whether women also might not be made eligible for these 
offices, a proposal never commanding much discussion or 
eliciting much support. In one or more of our foreign 
mission fields a woman has become an elder; but it has 
been in the church organization of that land, in a church 
other than our own, such elder continuing, however, a 
missionary of our own home church. The necessity of or- 
dination is here clearly stated by recent amendment, it 
having appeared that some churches were allowing off- 
cers to serve unordained. 

The number of elders and of deacons to be in office in 
any church is not defined; it is variable, at the option of 
the church itself; and there need not be an equal number 
of each. The quite prevailing custom is four elders and 
four deacons. Churches that have grown large in mem- 
bership often increase the number to five or six or eight 
or more of each. New churches, or old churches that are 
very small, often have but two elders and two deacons. 
One elder and one deacon would form a lawful con- 
sistory, no doubt. Advantage and disadvantage attach 
with both large number and small; and the preference 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. 

Usually elders are chosen from among the members 
who have been deacons. This is natural but not necessary. 
One who has not been a deacon may be elected an elder 
with perfect propriety. Perhaps one who had been an 
elder might be elected a deacon, unusual as it might be. 
The question may arise whether a minister without 
charge can be chosen an elder. It appears to be entirely 
in keeping with our present church order. ‘The minister 
is a member of the local church; he is not at the time an 
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installed pastor anywhere; nothing seems to make him 
ineligible; and his experience and aptness may make him 
a very desirable member of the body of elders and of the 
consistory. 

43. In forming new churches, the Classis or its committee shall 
meet with such persons as desire to be so organized and shall per- 
form the function of elders in receiving members on confession or 
certificate. Elders and deacons shall then be chosen by the com- 
‘municant- members who have attained the age of eighteen years. 
Notice of the time and place of the proposed organization and of 
the election of officers shall be published for three Lord’s Days in 
the church or usual place of worship. Ordination and installation 
shall follow as in churches already organized. A Consistory shall not 
be constituted in any place without the previous advice and con- 
currence of the Classis. 

In forming new churches the initial thesis is that cer- 
tain persons desire to be so organized. Effort and advice 
have naturally preceded, the effort of individuals, per- 
haps the special effort of one, to make clear the wisdom 
or necessity of a church organization and to unite some 
people in some movement; effort and advice perhaps of 
the mission board or of the classis or of minister or mis- 
sionary in the classis. The desire of the people to be or- 
ganized has been made known to the classis in way not 
specified. The classis has been generally aware of it, min- 
ister or missionary or board executive has probably set 
forth details; but quite essentially there has been a peti- 
tion by the people addressed to the classis asking that they 
be formed into a church; to this may have been added 
address from others proposing to attend or to support it; 
naturally one or more of the petitioners will be present 
at the meeting of classis to explain and support the re- 
quest that is made. The classis has examined into the 
matter, whether such organization be right and wise and 
of promise, has studied the field, available support, 
neighborhood of existing churches, has decided that the 
church be organized, and now appoints a time and place. 

Here the formal provision begins. Notice of the time 
and place of proposed organizing and of attaching elec- 
tion of officers is given for three Sundays at the place 
where the people to be organized have been worshipping 
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—in their already erected church or in a private house 
or other temporary worship room or, it may be, in the 
building of an organized church where the people for the 
new church are still worshipping with a church member- 
ship of which they are still a part. By whom the notice 
is to be given is not stated; naturally, by someone the 
classis has appointed; it might be the minister officiating 
on the Sundays in point or it might be someone of the 
forming church group; it would in any case be to all 
intents a notice of the classis given by one recognized 
as speaking for it. 

At this meeting the classis as a whole or through an 
appointed committee is with those desiring to be organ- 
ized. There can be no organizing of the church or elec- 
tion of its officers without the presence of the classis as a 
body or in its delegated representatives. The classis re- 
ceives the members, acting for the moment as elders, re- 
ceiving the certificates which are brought from the church 
or churches of which the assembled people have been 
members, and receiving the confession of any others who 
may wish to join by confession of their faith at once and 


‘become original members of the new church. The privi- 


lege or duty of receiving members on confession at this 
time is a new one. Until recent revision the constitution 
gave little detail concerning the organizing of a church; 
and apparently only church members, they bringing let- 
ters, could be received by the classis at the moment of 
organization. The provision is now worded with direct- 
ness and clearness, approving the admission on confes- 
sion. The procedure is not wholly in accord with the 
presumably fixed order of church government, that local 
elders are the one official body to receive confession of 
faith and to receive members in that way. 

The members having been received, the classis declares 
the church constituted under the name which may have 
been agreed upon and approved, and the classis further 
presides over the immediate election of elders and dea- 
cons. They are to be elected by the communicant mem- 
bers who are at least eighteen years of age. Women as 
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well as men are the eligible voters. The officers are in- 
Stalled later according to the required order of all such 
installations. They are to be ordained only if not already 
ordained in the serving of some other church. 

It is emphatically repeated that no new consistory shall 
be constituted without the advice and concurrence of the 
classis. The church having been ecclesiastically organized, 
its consistory becoming at once a business body, the ques- 
tion of church incorporation deserves: the consistory’s 
early consideration. It is to be assumed that virtually 
every church should be incorporated; it is a procedure 
easily accomplished; the business and civic standing is 
improved and strengthened. There may be exceptions 
when an incorporation is wisely delayed or even indefin- 
itely omitted. 


44. The elders and deacons shall be chosen to serve for two or 
three years at the option of the church except in cases where there 
is a vacancy to be filled, occasioned by death or other cause. The 
person or persons chosen in such case shall serve for the unexpired 
term only. 


The term of office for elders and deacons is positively 
prescribed—two years or three years. They cannot be le- 
gally elected for longer term; they cannot be elected for 
shorter term save to fill a vacancy; then they can be 
elected only for the remaining time of the unexpired 
term. It is not required that a vacancy be filled by new 
election; it is usual, and usually wise, no doubt; but cir- 
cumstances may sometimes advise the continuing of the 
vacancy until the time of regular election of officers for 
the next full term. 

As to continuance of the status of elder, the Reformed 
Church and the Presbyterian Church have had different 
ideas, but tend toward agreement. The Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland emphasized the idea “once an elder 
always an elder”; that church in that country, not aban- 
doning the life idea, now allows an alternative of three 
years for active service. The Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands emphasized election always for brief term; 
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that church in this country now maintains also the idea 
of the elder as elder for life, though with fixed term of 
election to the active consistory. 


45. Elders and deacons in churches already organized shall be 
chosen in one of the three methods following: a double number 
shall be nominated by the Consistory out of which the members 
of the church in full communion who have attained the age of 
eighteen years shall make choice; or such members shall unite in 
nominating and choosing the whole number to be elected without 
a previous nomination by the Consistory; or the Consistory for the 
time being, as representing all members of the church, shall choose 
the entire number. The names of the persons chosen shall be pub- 
lished in the church or usual place of worship of the congregation 
on three successive Lord’s Days previous to their installation to the 
end that any lawful objections may be presented to the Consistory 
and duly adjudicated by them. The method of choosing elders and 
deacons maintained in any church shall not be changed in that 
church except by permission of Classis. 

There are alternative methods of election of officers, 
three of them. In the organizing of a new church the 
method has been purely congregational; in that church 
this remains the method until formally and lawfully 
changed. In any organized church one of the three 
methods is prevailing; it is not necessary to search out 
when that method came into use. The constitution lays 
emphasis on the existing method and provides that it 
must maintain until changed by the higher authority of 
the classis. That change in some circumstance may be 
wise cannot be questioned. That a desire for change may 
become urgent even if it be not wise also cannot be ques- 
tioned. The way to secure change is made open; the per- 
mission of classis alone is necessary. Formal request is 
presented to the classis and the classis grants or refuses 
it; if it grants it, the church proceeds to put into effect 
the new method at the next regular election. ‘The request 
for a change would naturally come from the consistory, 
that being in a way the official church in relation to the 
classis. It is not necessary to say, however, that a request 
from the congregation, voted in congregational meeting, 
would not have standing in classis, that classis would be 
unable to grant request coming from that source, thus 
effecting change in method; the importance of the con- 
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sistory’s concurrence is very plain, however, and classis 
would naturally act with extreme care, and with some 
regard to possible failure to be sustained in a higher 
court. That classis could enact and effect a change in 
method without request from the church does not appear. 

One method is the open nominating and electing in 
meeting of the members of the church of voting age. It 
has the advantage of its pure democracy. The people have 
full and free privilege of choosing whom they will to 
represent them and to manage their affairs. It ought to 
be a good method with intelligent and gracious and 


broadminded people. It has the disadvantage of perhaps — 


hasty choice, of possible overlooking of best men, of pos- 
sible faction and competition and unhappy feeling—none 
of which, it is assumed, actually attaches with the usual 
use of the method. 

A second method is the nominating by the consistory 
of a double number for the offices and choice between 
them by the church members of voting age. It has the 
advantage of careful forethought by the responsible offi- 
cers of the church, of thoughtful selection in view of the 
problems of the church, the circumstances of the time, the 
new as well as known men eligible for office, the known 
ideas and preferences of the congregation, while at the 
same time leaving to the members of the church the 
choice between two names suggested for each office. It 
has the disadvantage of somewhat restricting the free 
choice of the congregation and of necessarily involving 
the defeat of certain proposed men; they have been 
named and they have not been chosen; and it is not al- 
ways sure that they or their particular friends will be 
wholly free from some discomfort about it; it is not easy 
for everyone always to know no embarrassment in such 
circumstance. ‘There ought not to be feeling and of course 
it is to be assumed that this excellent method is generally 
free from it. 

The third method is the choice by the consistory itself; 
the elders and deacons choose their own successors; they 
act for the church which they represent. It has the ad- 
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vantage of careful forethought and positive decision with- 
out involving any public nomination or public balloting, 
of making possible all best adjustments to the work in 
hand, all best choice from members old and new, reten- 
tion of the same officers or substitution of new as may 
appear best to the consistory. It has the disadvantage of 
leaving the members without any privilege of choice, of 
possible confining of the official body to a certain few, 
especially by immediate re-election, and, on the other 
hand, of embarrassing the consistory in re-electing them- 
selves sometimes when the immediate retention of some 
men in office is very wise. While in theory this method 
may not seem best in days when democratic privilege is 
much emphasized, nevertheless it maintains in many 
churches with general satisfaction, has maintained for 
many years with little objection or desire for change. Its 
worthiness depends quite entirely on the way in which 
the consistory uses it. 

It is not stated at what time or after what notice the 
annual election shall be held. This is left to the local 
church. The names of the elected officers must be pub- 
lished in the church on three Sundays before installation 
takes place, giving opportunity for lawful objection. Such 
objection is rarely made; when made it must be consid- 
ered and judged by the consistory. It may seem that it is 
without weight and readily to be set aside. It may 
seem to be not wholly negligible but to be proper subject 
of conference with the objector and with the elected off- 
cer to the end that the situation be cleared up, the ob- 
jection perhaps withdrawn. It may seem that it has grave 
weight, compelling postponement of the officer’s installa- 
tion or entire omitting of it. By inference the power rests 
with the consistory of not carrying to completion the 
choice they or the congregation have made. Objection, to 
have real standing, would naturally come from a mem- 
ber of the church; but the consistory would be justified, 
no doubt, in giving consideration to one coming from 
an objector outside the congregation. 
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46. One-half or one-third of the whole number of both elders and 
deacons shall be elected annually in order to avoid an entire change 
of the Consistory at one time. The same method of electing one- 
half of the whole number shall be pursued in enlarging Consistor- 
ies, so far as relates to the additional members. The first elders and 
deacons of new churches shall at the first meeting of the Consistory 
after their installation determine by lot who of their number shall 
serve for one year and who shall serve for two years and who shall 
serve for three years. Elders and deacons may be re-elected but shall 
not be re-ordained and need be re-installed only when two terms of 
service are not consecutive. 

With good judgment it is provided that half the posi- 
tions in the consistory or one third of them be filled by 
election.each year. Entire change of a consistory membUer- 
ship is thus avoided; certain members active in the ad- 
ministration carry over into the continuing service. To 
start this system in a new church two or three and one- 
year men are to be determined by lot. The possible en- 
largement of a consistory is here spoken of but without 
any detail suggestions or requirements as to it. Power to 
determine upon an increase or decrease in the number of 
elders and deacons resides, it is fair to say, with the power 
that is active in the choice of the officers, that is the con- 
sistory or the communicants, as the case may be. There 
might readily be a vote of either to the other recommend- 
ing change or advising it. 

Re-election of officers is allowed without restriction. An 
officer continues active service only by re-election, but his 
ordination at first election and installation is enduring. 
Once ordained always ordained unless the ordination is 
annulled. The ceremony of ordination is therefore not to 
be repeated for an elder or a deacon any more than for a 
minister. The words, “shall not be re-ordained,” rightly 
take the place of the words, “need not be re-ordained,” 
appearing in the constitution, 1874, and wrongly remain- 
ing in the liturgy not recently revised. If re-elected im- 
mediately upon expiration of his term it is not necessary 
even that he be re-installed. If elected again after a period 
out of office he must be re-installed. It is advisable per- 
haps that the re-installation always take place, giving 
point and dignity to the renewed assuming of active 
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duties and giving reminder to both officers and people, 
by the words of the liturgy, of the responsibilities and re- 
lationships involved. 

The liturgy is necessary in every such ceremony. Ex- 
cellent as the liturgy is, criticism may perhaps be made 
that the form for ordination and the form for installa- 
tion are so largely the same. This sameness might seem 
to lessen the unique dignity of the church’s ordination, 
to place ordained and unordained men too much in the 
same position, especially when they stand together in the 
ceremony of installation. It seems so much like re-ordain- 
ing of the already ordained or mere installing of the un- 
ordained. There is one item, however, which is very dis- 
tinctive and which, though optional, may wisely and al- 
ways maintain. That is the laying on of hands. This tactual 
expressing of the church’s setting apart in God’s name to 
holy office, never omitted in case of ministers, is finely ap- 
propriate and impressive in the case of elders and deacons. 
As in the case of the minister it is a laying on of hands by 
the presbytery, the classis, so in the case of elder or deacon 
it is a laying on of hands by the presbyter, the minister. 
In the absence of more extended difference in the word- 
ing of the liturgy, this laying on of hands, with the few 
words attending it, is a distinction evident and most sig- 
nificant between ordination and installation. 

Rotation in office, that is the habitual electing of others 
than those whose terms expire, is not referred to in the 
constitution. A consistory may think this wise and vote 
that they will put only new names in nomination; or the 
members, in so far as the nominating or electing belongs 
to them, may establish such a custom. But the custom may 
be changed at any time by consistory or people, as the 
case may be. It is not a matter of constitutional order and 
the authority of classis is not in point. The custom has 
advantages in enlisting the service of more men and in 
securing new ideals or new energies of value. It is quite 
as true, however, that sometimes there is pronounced 
value in re-electing men of special usefulness or in whose 
charge is some special immediate interest. 


ARTICLE V 


OF ECCLESIASTICAL ASSEMBLIES IN GENERAL 


SEcTION 50. The four ecclesiastical assemblies and judicatories of 
the Reformed Church in America shall be constituted as follows: 

The Consistory shall consist of elders and deacons together with 
the minister or ministers who have been regularly installed in office. 
The judicatory of elders shall be those in term of active office to- 
gether with the regularly installed minister or ministers. 

The Classis shall consist of all its enrolled ministers and of elders 
representing the churches within the bounds designated by a Par- 
ticular Synod. One elder shall be delegated by each Consistory. A 
collegiate church shall be entitled to an elder for each ordinary 
worshipping assembly. 

The Particular Synod shall consist of four ministers and four 
elders from each Classis within the bounds designated by the Gen- 
eral Synod. 

The General Synod shall consist of two ministers and two elders 
from each of the Classes having on the roll of its churches three 
thousand or less than three thousand communicant members, and 
an additional representation of one minister and one elder shall be 
allowed for each additional three thousand or fraction of three 
thousand communicant members. There shall also be one repre- 
sentative from each of the theological schools under the supervision 
of the General Synod. The president and vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Synod shall be chosen from among the members of that body 
as designated above. [Amendment 1941 added here the words: pro- 
vided that the Synod may at its discretion direct such officers to 
preside also at the opening session of the new General Synod. 
Amendment pending 1945, of probable adoption 1946, would delete 
these words and insert these: The president and vice-president 
chosen at any regular session of the Synod shall be by virtue of 
such election members of the Synod at the next succeeding regular 
session. ] 

The elders who are to represent Classis in the Particular Synod 
and the General Synod may be chosen from the entire body of 


the eldership within the Classis, whether or not in term of active 
service. 


The four ecclesiastical bodies of graded authority in the 
order of the church are assemblies in their deliberative, 


*See Appendix for Amendment. 
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legislative, and executive functions; and they are judica- 
tories when they resolve themselves into courts and start 
judicial processes appropriate to them, the elders here, 
not the consistory. 

The consistory consists of the installed minister or min- 
isters and the elders and the deacons of the local church. 
Originally, in Holland, it included only the elders with 
the minister. The Rules of Dort said: “Where the number 
of elders is too small, the deacons may be admitted as 
members of the consistory.”” In America the Explanatory 
Articles, 1792, said: ‘““The elders with the ministers of the 
word constitute what the Reformed Dutch Church prop- 
erly calls the consistory. But as the deacons have always 
in America, where the congregations at first were very 
small, been joined with the elders,” etc. While this has 
been since that time the positive order of the church, the 
old use of the word, consistory, as meaning elders only 
with the minister lingered long in certain provisions of 
the constitution. 

The question may arise whether the minister with only 
elders, if the church happens to be without deacons, or 
with only deacons, if the church happens to be without 
elders, or the minister with only one elder or only one 
deacon would compose a legal consistory. It is fair to 
assume the affirmative since no number is named as 
requisite to the body. The absence of one of the three 
constituents, the minister, does not impair the body; if 
there is no installed minister, the elders and deacons 
compose a lawful consistory. So the absence of elder or 
deacon may fairly be regarded as a vacancy not destroy- 
ing the body. Sometimes in extreme circumstance a con- 
sistory has been reduced to one man; he is regarded as 
the lawful custodian of that which was in the custody of 
the consistory. It will be borne in mind that a minister 
not installed, even if a stated supply of long continuance, 
is not as a minister a member of the consistory. He is not 
to preside at its meetings except as the consistory makes 
the special request. It will also be borne in mind that 
the elders and deacons cannot act as a consistory without 
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recognition of the installed minister as a member of it; 
also that an elder or deacon is not in office, is not a mem- 
ber of consistory, until he has been installed. 

The classis includes in its membership all ministers 
who have been received by it whether they are pastors of 
churches or without charge. It includes also one elder 
from each church, from churches with more than one 
church building and worshipping assembly one elder for 
each such separate body. The elder is the delegate of the 
consistory and no elder can be a delegate save as he is 
officially chosen for this service. The words, “‘shall be dele- 
gated by each consistory,” are not exactly consistent with 
the words formerly in section 7% which definitely provide 
that “the elders with the ministers alone have a voice... 
in choosing delegates to attend classis.” 

The Particular Synod consists of a definite number of 
delegates, four ministers and four elders from each classis 
belonging to it, irrespective of the size of the classis. These 
delegates are of course chosen by the classes respectively. 
The elders chosen need not necessarily be men who have 
been members of, delegates to, a classis; they should be 
men at the time active in consistory; they need be from 
no particular churches in a classis, although some rota- 
tion of churches in this connection is generally observed 
by the classes. 

The General Synod consists of a number subject to 
some variation according to the number of communi- 
cants represented. The delegates are chosen by the Par- 
ticular Synods, but the basis of representation is still the 
classes and the classes nominate to the Particular Synod 
ministers and elders whom the synod customarily names 
as the delegates to the General Synod. The minimum 
representation is two ministers and two elders from each 
classis; if the classis has as many as 3,001 communicants 
and not more than 6,000, it shall have a third minister 
and a third elder as delegates; if the classis has as many 
as 6,001 communicants and not more than 9,000, it shall 
have a fourth minister and a fourth elder as delegates; 
so for each added 3,000 or fraction thereof. As in the case 
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of the Particular Synod, the elder delegates to General 
Synod may be chosen from the entire body of eldership 
in the classis, need not necessarily be from those who have 
been delegates to lower body, or who are at the time 
active in some consistory. Nor is any rotation necessary 
though often desirable no doubt; nor must the elders 
come from the churches whose ministers are sent as dele- 
gates. The local churches have no constitutional status 
for representation in either synod. 

In addition to the minister and elder delegates in the 
General Synod there shall also be, it is provided, one rep- 
resentative from each of the theological schools. As al- 
ready said, this is a recent provision; until lately each 
seminary was simply invited to send a representative, not 
a membership delegate with vote; the merits of the new 
arrangement may be evident; but there is some reason to 
regard it as not wholly pertinent in the church’s order 
of representative government. Also by very recent amend- 
ment the president and vice president are members of 
succeeding session. This has been provided to sustain 
recently adopted rule of order that these officers function 
at the session after their election. 

51. A Classis has the same jurisdiction over a Consistory which 
a Particular Synod has over a Classis and which the General Synod 
has over a Particular Synod. A higher assembly shall take cognizance 
only of those things which cannot be determined in the lower 
assembly, or which appertain to the churches or congregations in 
general which compose such assembly. 

The distinct and sequent jurisdictions of the several 
ecclesiastical bodies are clear in principle but may present 
in practice occasionally a difficult problem. The higher 
body has jurisdiction over the lower as appeals and other 
processes may bring proceedings of the lower to the 
higher in natural and constitutional order. The higher 
assembly is to concern itself only with matters which the 
lower assembly cannot determine; this might suggest a 
vagueness of dividing line, but in practice there is rarely 
if ever any uncertainty. The higher assembly naturally 
deals also with matters which concern all the churches 
within its boundaries, not those which concern only the 
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churches within one of its constituent parts; in taking up 
such matters, however, there is much need for discretion 
lest there be trespass upon what is naturally under au- 
thority of one of the lower assemblies. The lower assem- 
bly, it is plain, is to do all that it can, saving the higher 
from unnecessary demand upon its time and attention. 

52. Delegates to the Synods and elders delegated to thg¢ Classes 
shall be admitted only on credentials from the assemblies which 
send them. Only such persons shall be entitled to a vote. 

The need of formality in the choice of delegate or dele- 
gates by the body represented is stressed by the requiring 
of credentials. The clerk of the represented assembly is 
the one naturally to write the certificate of appointment; 
the president perhaps might do so acceptably. Without 
such credentials there is no voting privilege. It must be 
admitted that such credentials are not always presented 
or asked for, that a delegate often attends and votes with- 
out them. Rarely would there be any uncertainty about 
the actual appointment; rarely would there be anyone to 
challenge anyone presenting himself as a delegate at the 
representative assembly. Care in the matter may be of 
much importance some time, however, when a vital issue 
is at stake, when division of vote may be close, when chal- 
lenges may appear, when technical fault or incomplete- 
ness may work very unfortunate result. 

53. The appointment of a delegate to an ecclesiastical assembly 


shall cease to be valid if his membership in the assembly which 
he was commissioned to represent shall be terminated during the 


period for which he was appointed. 

An elder may have passed out of the consistory, may 
even have transferred his church membership, between 
the time of his being chosen as delegate of the consistory 
to classis and the time of the meeting of the classis, or 
during the time for which he was appointed; the ap- 
pointment is no longer in effect. A minister or an elder 
may have transferred his membership to another classis 
between the time of his appointment as delegate from 
the classis to Particular Synod or General Synod and the 
time of the meeting of the synod or during the period 
for which he was appointed; his appointment is no longer 
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in effect. If a minister or an elder appointed to represent 
classis in synod changes his church connection ‘to another 
church in the same classis between time of his appoint- 
ment and the meeting to which he is appointed, the ap- 
pointment is not impaired: it remains in effect. In cases 
as above where the appointment lapses, the lapsing is 
tpso facto; no formality is necessary; the appointing body 
becomes aware of the change and may proceed to make 
new appointment. 

54. A member of any ecclesiastical assembly shall not have the 
right of protest against any act or decision of that body; but in 
addition to redress by appeal or complaint he shall have the right 
to require that the names of all members present who vote for or 
against such act or decision shall be entered in the minutes of the 
assembly for the information of all concerned. 

The denying of the right to protest may seem at first 
not altogether fair. The right maintained in the earlier 
procedure of the church. The records of various assem- 
blies, of the General Synod, include not a few such inci- 
dents. The tendency to protest was so natural, often 
without adequate reason and with undue prejudice, and 
so liable to encumber the proceedings and minutes of 
the assembly without worthwhile result, that it was found 
advisable and justifiable to do away with the privilege; 
this was done in the constitution, 1833. Adequate recourse 
is allowed, however, in lieu of protest. The yea and nay 
vote, the names of all thus voting, must be recorded in 
the minutes of the assembly at the demand of the would- 
be maker of protest against the action taken or decision 
made; this. record is often important, of permanent sig- 
nificance. There is also the right of appeal and also the 
right of complaint to be presented according to the defin- 
ite provisions of the constitution. 

55. Ecclesiastical matters only shall be considered and transacted 
in ecclesiastical assemblies. 

The limit laid down by the words, “ecclesiastical mat- 
ters only,” cannot be exactly defined. Matters of the 
church itself, of its life, administration, varied work are 
primarily intended as the natural field of the church’s 
jurisdiction. It is plain that a church assembly is not to 
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trespass in the field of personal or community jurisdic- 


tion. But there constantly arise matters which are on the 
border line, which are the field of public, especially 
political, jurisdiction, yet which deeply concern the 
moral welfare of people and the spiritual life of the 
church. The church assemblies have not felt that they 
were stopped from consideration of such matters or from 
making some pronouncement concerning them. They 
discuss the movements and organizations against war and 
for world peace, not as such belonging to them, and 
express themselves about them; so they have concerned 
themselves with the liquor question, and with slavery in 
past years, with the Civil War in its time and, long ago, 
with the Revolutionary War, committing themselves to 
the side that seemed to them right. There sometimes 
seems imperative reason for, abundant justifying of, ac- 
tion touching such things as inseparate from the service 
to humankind to which the church is consecrated. It is 
plain that action in such field can be, generally, no more 
than expression of sentiment, of conviction, of support; 
and it is plain that there always must be great discretion 
and care. There is peril of intruding where the assembly 
has no privilege. There is peril of dealing with such mat- 
ters in excess or in wrong form or in obedience to a 
party’s personal feelings and alliances. Sometimes mem- 
bers of an assembly in informal gathering might properly 
discuss matters quite beyond the assembly’s official prov- 
ince but of urgent related interest. It is wise provision 
that in the assembly there be only ecclesiastical matters, 
however difficult sometimes may be the determining of 
their boundary. 

56. There shall be a president and a clerk in each ecclesiastical 
assembly. It shall be the duty of the president to state and explain 
the business which is to be transacted, to enforce the Rules of Order 
and in general to maintain a decorum and dignity becoming an 
assembly of the Church of Christ. It shall be the duty of the clerk 
to keep a faithful record of all the proceedings. The transactions of 
all ecclesiastical assemblies shall begin and end with prayer. 

No vice-president is mentioned. There is such an offi- 
cer, however, in the General Synod. The title has main- 
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tained for many years, and it is referred to in section 115. 
Until 1883 the title of this officer was adsessor. Other 
officers may be added in any assembly to the two whom 
the constitution requires; a treasurer would quite surely 
be named. There is no requirement expressed concerning 
the details of officer appointment. Elsewhere it appears 
that the minister must be the president of consistory. 
Often in a classis this office goes by rotation, changing 
with each regular session. In Particular Synod and Gen- 
eral Synod it is usually by open election. The clerk, 
elected or appointed, is usually a continuing officer, his 
title in classis and synods being stated clerk. 

It is of great importance that the president be well 
qualified to preside, It is of even greater importance that 
the clerk be well qualified to make and keep records. It is 
very unfortunate that presiding ability is not more sure, 
still more unfortunate that exact and wholly competent 
record-keeping is not more sure. Every consistory and 
classis and synod should have as its clerk the very best 
available man. Inaccuracy and incompleteness and loss 
of records are nothing less than a tragedy in the local 
and more general history of the church in this country. 
Records should be kept in a safe or in a deposit box in 
a bank; a successor coming into the office of clerk should 
receive in full form all current record and old records 
as well if they have been in the clerk’s immediate care. 
Where a local church or a classis has not its own safe, it 
should surely make a local bank the custodian of all back 
records, all books not in current use. 

Every minister should, in his self-preparing for all best 
service, make himself familiar with the duty of presiding, 
should preserve or acquire aptness to handle correctly, 
promptly, efficiently, and graciously the business of an 
assembly, its discussions and transactions. 

Every session of an assembly must begin and end with 
prayer. It is in itself appropriate, recognizing the religious 
character of the assembly and of the work that is to be or 
has been done. More than this, it should be a genuine and 
real exercise, not merely perfunctory, a service of prayer 
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that will substantially help in the undertaking or com- 
pleting of the affairs in hand. So imperative is this re- 
quirement that the higher assembly always inspects the 
assembly’s minutes for record of this item and, if it is 
omitted, calls attention to the fact. 
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ARTICLE VI 


OF CONSISTORIES 


SECTION 60. The elders and deacons have an equal voice in Con- 
sistory in whatever relates to the temporalities of the church, the 
calling of a minister or the dissolving of pastoral relation, and the 
choice of their successors. They are the general and joint representa- 
tives of the congregation in these matters, and unless otherwise 
provided by the act of incorporation of the church are the trustees 
of the church property. 

The temporalities of the church, in difference from the 
spiritual matters committed to the elders, are the field 
of the consistory’s jurisdiction. The line between the two 
fields cannot be drawn with exactness. The calling of a 
minister is here specifically mentioned as in consistory 
field; it is thus especially mentioned in view perhaps of 
possible uncertainty in which field it naturally would 
be. The relation of a minister is contractual and with 
trustees. The determining and arranging of religious ser- 
vices which might be considered as of the spiritual pro- 
ceedings are quite invariably in the care of the consistory. 
The separate spiritual matters cared for by the elders 
are somewhat defined in section 40. In the consistory 
there is entire equality; the elders have no priority over 
the deacons, no authority, no vote, no weight of vote, 
more than they; elders and deacons equally represent the 
membership of the church; the representative aspect of 
the body is properly borne in mind rather than the 
authoritative. The consistory decides and prepares the 
call of a minister; the classis makes it effective by ap- 
proval and installation. The consistory asks the dissolv- 
ing of pastoral relation; only the classis can dissolve it. 
The phrase, choice of successors, is not to be misunder- 
stood. In only one of the three methods of choosing do 
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the consistory make the choice. Where that method 
maintains, elders and deacons have equal voice in choos- 
ing to both offices. In connection with the other two 
methods also, however, they have equal voice in “what- 
ever relates” to the choice—incidental questions, not the 
choice itself. 

A vitally important item in the church law is the con- 
stituting of the consistory as the trustees of the church 
property. An exception 1s where by act of civil incor- 
poration other arrangement is required. There are a few 
instances of such incorporation prior to the formulating 
of this church law. In any present day incorporating 
this church law would be recognized by consistent pro- 
visions. ‘here might also be a law in some state which 
would require a modified plan of trusteeship. It is a 
rare church in the denomination now organized for any 
compelling reason in other than the normal way. The 
laws of New York, 1784, 1788, 1801, 1813, 1835, and 1884 
may be referred to. An act of 1835 authorized Reformed 
(Dutch) churches to have a board of trustees other than 
the consistory; it had been requested by one or more 
churches; few availed themselves of the power and they 
not without later regret. The General Synod disapproved 
of it. In 1884 an act was passed permitting such churches 
to go back to the old organization, consistory trustees. 

The property questions, beyond the ordinary provid- 
ing and care of buildings and grounds, may be important 
and manifold, questions of insurance, taxation, assess- 
ments, of acquiring and disposing of property, of in- 
vestment and use of funds. It is necessary to be familiar 
with and obedient to the laws of the civil jurisdiction. 
It is also necessary to be regardful of the denominational 
welfare and requirement. It is necessary not to ignore 
the wishes or requests of the congregation. The trustees 
are generally in full control, not subject to the voice of 
the congregation although wisely regardful of it. In such 
major matter as the disposing of property, however, it 
is essential that the state or other law be consulted to 
ascertain the rights possessed and the procedures that 
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must be followed. It is generally established, too, that 
property owned by a local church cannot be alienated 
from the denomination. A minority in consistory or mem- 
bership may usually hold the property against any alien- 
ation proposed or attempted by a majority. Or, if there 
be no local party or person to hold the property in peril 
of alienation, the classis as the higher representative body 
is usually in legal position to receive and hold it. Classis 
has not infrequently been gravely at fault in passively 
allowing the dissipation of denominational property by 
local church officers. The laws of New York regarding 
denominational rights in local church property are quite 
clear; and the laws of other states may be somewhat simi- 
lar. “Since the enactment of Chapter 70 of the Laws of 
1875, religious corporations have a denominational char- 
acter. The fourth section of that act directs that the prop- 
erty of every corporation founded under section 3 of the 
act of 1813, shall be applied by the trustees for the benefit 
of such corporation, ‘according to the discipline, rules 
and usages of the denomination to which the church 
members of the corporation belong,’ and it forbids the 
diverting of the same to any other purpose.” . . . “And, 
since the enactment of the Laws of 1875, Chapter 79, 
and the Laws of 1876, Chapter 176, requiring the trustees 
of a religious corporation to administer the temporalities 
thereof in accordance with the rules and usages of the 
denomination to which the church belongs, a court of 
equity has jurisdicition to restrain the trustees from the 
misuse of the property under their care and control.” 
(McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York. An- 
notated. Book 50. Religious Corporations Law.) 

It is of utmost importance that a consistory be seri- 
ously conscious of its status as the trustee body. It ought 
to be so apt to the trustee responsibility, so faithful in 
it, as to conserve well every temporal interest of the 
church and command the respect of the business world. 
The absence of business ability here or there or of strict 
business attention to the temporal values has led to some 
disposition to place gifts or bequests of funds in the hands 
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of other holding body, a trust company perhaps, for the 
benefit of the church, such a company being regarded as 
the more stable and qualified administrator of principal, 
the income to be paid by it to the consistory for current 
expense or special purpose according to the terms of gift. 
This may not be an unwise or undesirable procedure. If 
it encourages permanent benefaction, it is deserving of 
all praise. But the consistory is the normal trustee of the 
church’s funds, must sometimes be trustee of large or 
small capital fund, and it ought to manage such fund 
or funds with entirely adequate care. It is wise, especially 
in large churches or those having endowment funds, to 
have a treasurer of recognized business standing as well 
as finest Christian character and to have him continue 
in office year after year. The treasurer need not necessar- 
ily be a member of consistory. 

The particular current care of church buildings and 
grounds is often committed to church warden or wardens. 
The word is old in the use of the church. Or the word 
was church master. Such officer is set forth in the articles 
of 1792 (30). He was elected by the consistory, was usually 
a member of it. In churches of today, this particular care 
is usually committed to a committee of consistory; if 
they receive the added title of church wardens or church 
masters, the charge and the dignity of it may be empha- 
sized. Of course charge of all temporalities means the con- 
sistory’s responsibility for all current financing of the 
church. It is for it to decide and carry out the system for 
raising the necessary maintenance, for meeting every cur- 
rent expense, whether by pew rents, envelope offerings, 
general offerings, special subscriptions, or other method, 
any or all methods. It is to be expected that the system 
will be adequate and effectual, that as trustees the con- 
sistory will secure a proper budget and will keep the 
church financially sound. 

This order of the church, elders and deacons with 
minister the trustees, is distinctive, an arrangement added 
to the usual presbyterial government. A local Presbyter- 
ian Church has its board of elders, the session, and, dis- 
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tinct from it, a board of trustees. The members of the 
board of trustees need not be communicant members of 
the church though perhaps they prevailingly are. The 
consistory-trustee order has certain advantages. It is good 
to have the trustees all communicant members. It is good 
to have the temporalities cared for by a body in which 
are the elders to whom at the same time the spiritual 
concerns are committed, that the action in the two fields 
may be quite surely in accord. It is good to have the 
property interests in the charge of a body meeting with 
regularity and frequency rather than of a separate board 
which, in the smaller churches with infrequent major 
questions, might meet but infrequently at special call. 
On the other hand, a separate board of trustees may 
meet with regularity and frequency, and it is somewhat 
urged that the system permits the official using of the 
valuable interest and business capacity of person or per- 
sons in the congregation but not in the full communion 
of the church. 

In discussion of such matters in 1888 Professor Briggs 
of the Presbyterian Church said: “The board of trustees 
has certainly no authority in the Bible or the Presbyter- 
ian standards. The Reformed Churches have a better 
way. The elders and deacons together constitute the con- 
sistory and the pastor is the executive head, In this way 
there is unity, cooperation and efficiency.” 


61. The minister shall be president of the Consistory and shall 
preside at all meetings of the Consistory except as elsewhere pro- 
vided. The Consistory may appoint one of the elders to be its presi- 
dent pro tem. in the absence of the minister. If there is a plurality 
of ministers they shall preside in rotation. 


The minister in all ordinary circumstance is the presi- 
dent of the consistory. It is ipso facto; there is no election. 
If there is no installed minister or if he is absent, an 
elder, not a deacon, is to be president pro tem., appointed, 
that is elected, by the body. A stated supply is not to hold 
this office. The presiding by the minister is a wise and 
orderly arrangement; there is in it a desirable definite- 
ness and continuance; his special aptness to the work of 
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presiding is assumed and there ought to be no disap- 
pointment in that regard. The presiding in rotation in 
the church where there are more ministers than one is 
subject to no detail requirement; the rotation may be 
meeting by meeting or it may be period by period; the 
non-presiding minister has of course his vote as pro- 
vided in section 50. The minister being a member of 
cconsistory and its president cannot separate himself from 
the administration of the church’s business affairs. It may 
be wise to leave them just as largely as possible to the 
lay members; but argument that they are out of his 
province has no weight; and more often than not his 
business judgment and enterprise are of vital importance, 
of determining force. 

62. The Great Consistory of any church consists of all the mem- 
bers in connection with that church who have served it and are 
serving it as elders or deacons. It may be convened when matters of 
special importance relating to the welfare of the church are to be 
considered. The members of the Great Consistory have only an 
advisory voice in any meeting. 

The great consistory is more than an informal and 
negligible body; it is formal and it is substantial in the 
church’s constitutional order. It consists of all who have 
ever served the particular church as elders or deacons 
and are still members of it; it therefore includes the active 
consistory; it does not include members of the church 
who, when members of another church, have served offi- 
cially in that church. It is not required to meet at any 
time; it may be convened. By whom it shall be convened 
is not stated—perhaps by its own initiative, perhaps by 
common consent, perhaps by request of the congregation; 
but the normal and directly official convening of it would 
be by call of the active consistory. 

The occasion for convening it is various, matter of 
major church importance. It may be the calling of a 
minister; it may be a question of property purchase, erec- 
tion, renovation, or sale; it may be a difficult or delicate 
question in the general life of the church. The conven- 
ing may be very desirable in lieu of a congregational 
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meeting or in prelude to it. It affords an opportunity to 
secure wider expression of opinion than the active con- 
sistory affords without the embarrassment possible in 
public congregational discussion. 

The meeting of the great consistory may be a formal 
meeting fully its own or it may be a meeting of the con- 
sistory with the past members in conference. In any case 
it has, or the members of it have, only advisory voice, no 
authority. In conference with the active officers the past 
members of consistory may individually express judgment 
and wish without sharing in any vote. If it be formally 
a meeting of the great consistory, as perhaps it would 
wisely and usually be, then there may be vote of the body 
of course. It can be only a vote of judgment or desire or 
recommendation but it may be very positive nevertheless. 
Unanimously or by majority it may give to the consistory 
its decision on the merits of a question in order that the 
consistory may in the light of such advice proceed in their 
own discretion and with their own authority. 


63. The Consistory has the right to call a minister for its own, 
church except where otherwise provided by the act of incorporation 
of the church. It must endeavor, in exercising this right, to learn 
what person would be acceptable to the members of the church 
and congregation. 


No act of incorporation of date since the constitution 
made this or like provision would provide other than as 
the constitution prescribes. Act of incorporation, whether 
of earlier or later time, may not have mentioned at all 
the manner of calling a minister. Certain charters of far 
past time did deal with this matter, not necessarily in a 
diverse way. The Dutch and English churches in New 
York and New Jersey before the Revolution, some of 
them, had charters; among them are the churches of New 
York City, Albany, Kingston, Schenectady, Bergen, Hack- 
ensack, Raritan. Such charters received all necessary later 
confirming. 

In virtually every church of the denomination, then, 
the consistory has the right to call a minister. It is manda- 
tory upon the consistory, however, that it endeavor to 


learn who will be acceptable to the people. 
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In this section 63 by recent amendment and for ac- 
curacy the word, church, takes the place of the word, 
congregation. The same change is made in sections 22, 
26, 67, 71, 98, and 144. The word, congregation, prop- 
erly appears however at the end of this section; it is ap- 
propriate here related to the advising of the consistory in 
its choosing whom it will call. The congregation 1s not 
officially defined. The General Synod 1901 proposed as 
composing it members of the churgh and regular con- 
tributors. In many instances there would be added regu- 
lar attendants and even others affliated in still different 
but substantial ways. The Presbyterian Church in con- 
trast is officially definite. After stating that communicant 
members with their baptized children “constitute the 
church,” it states: “A congregation (is) composed of the 
members of the church and others who attend its services 
and ‘contribute to its support. The congregation calls the 
pastor and fixes his salary. It also chooses trustees to hold 
the property of the church and to manage its temporali- 
ties. . . . The congregation moreover as represented by 
its trustees is a corporation organized under the law of 
the State.” In the Reformed Church the congregation 
has no such legal entity. The church of communicant 
members is the corporation and the consistory are the 
trustees; but the congregation is closely related to the 
discussions and activities of the church. 

No method of gaining the desired information is pro- 
posed; it is entirely in the discretion of the consistory and 
it may be most private and informal. It may be chiefly by 
a quiet listening to expressions individually and generally 
made. It may be by some activity on the part of each 
member of consistory, definitely inquiring as opportunity 
appears. It may be by a systematic canvass of the whole 
congregation. It may be by a meeting of the great con- 
sistory, other ways perhaps associated with it. It may be 
by a congregational meeting. As a basis for any such work 
of ascertaining opinion, the consistory is very likely to 
have invited a minister they think of as possible pastor 
to preach in the church. That is old-time custom still 
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largely prevailing. Sentiment has grown somewhat against 
it. It is argued that a church cannot judge well from one 
hearing or even more and, more especially, that it is not 
quite fair to the minister, placing him in a position which 
possibly misrepresents him and may prove a little humil- 
lating. It will readily be admitted that if a consistory can 
happily find and call the acceptable man without such 
appearing by him before the people it is the surely best 
way. It must also be urged that no consistory should 
invite a thought-of man to preach in its pulpit until by 
hearing him in his own pulpit and by all proper inquiries 
it has satisfied itself that he is its choice, subject only to 
the favor of the congregation. When this has been said, 
it must be added that the preaching of the thus-far chosen 
man in the church is not really unreasonable. It is natural 
and it is right that a congregation should see and hear 
a minister before he is called to be their permanent min- 
ister. Nor ought the minister to regard this as humiliat- 
ing or even uncomfortable. He will wish to address the 
congregation in any case before he accepts the call. He 
is accustomed to preach in other pulpits than his own 
on many different occasions. The word, candidate, so 
often used is unfortunate and should not be used. In this 
connection it often gives a false meaning to a minister’s 
presence in the pulpit, misrepresents his attitude, and 
even where the minister is known to be willing to receive 
and accept a call it is for more reasons than one inappro- 
priate. The word, candidate, has a definite technical 
meaning in the church order, the man licensed to preach. 

A congregational meeting to set forth the favor or dis- 
favor of the congregation is not always a wise proceeding. 
It may be advisable. It has no formal place in the denom- 
inational procedure, however much the democratic prin- 
ciple is recognized—save on occasion of choice of officers 
by the members of the church. The formal calling of the 
congregation would be by the consistory. It is called in 
such way and for such purpose and with such procedure 
as the consistory may decide. It may find it necessary, and 
it may not, to define just who are the congregation asked 
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to convene. In asking for a vote the consistory will natur- 
ally explain whom it is inviting to vote. It may be mem- 
bers of the church, attendants, and contributors. It may 
be members of the church only; if so, it may be only those 
eighteen years of age and over, the age required by the 
constitution in the voting for officers. The consistory may 
state that a majority vote is desired, or two-thirds or even 
three-fourths, to sustain any particular proposal set forth. 
It may announce the single item, or more than one, for 
which the meeting is called, may confine the asking of 
advice to just that field. The power of the meeting is in 
any case only advisory, it cannot be compelling. The con- 
sistory will naturally follow the advice given but it may 
be convinced that it is not wise to do so. It must act in 
its best judgment, and this may mean the carrying out of 
the wish of a minority, not of a majority. In a vote of 
sentiment concerning a minister for whom a call is pro- 
posed, an even large majority favorable might not make 
a proceeding with the call surely wise. The advantage of 
a meeting is its giving privilege of free expression by 
everyone; the quite likely disadvantage is the opportunity 
for words not wise in public and for an open dividing into 
parties. 

64. A minister of the Classis shall superintend the proceedings 
of a Consistory when it desires to make a call. The instrument is to 
be officially signed by the members of Consistory and if the church 
be incorporated it is proper to affix the seal of the corporation. The 
call when completed must be laid by the Consistory before the 
Classis and approved before it can be presented to the person called. 
If the call be approved and accepted, the name of the minister shall 
be published in the church on three successive Lord’s Days, that 
opportunity may be given for presenting lawful objections. 

The consistory, when it wishes to make a call, invites 
a minister of the classis to which the church belongs to 
superintend the proceedings, that is to attend the meet- 
ing, to oversee its action, presumably to preside, and to 
sign the call as ‘‘moderator” of it. This is the only use 
of this word in the constitution. The wisdom of this 
arrangement is plain. It serves accuracy and propriety. 
The minister is supposed to see that the call is made out 
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in form required, with which he may be more familiar 
than the members of consistory. He is supposed to advise 
as to various questions in point. If he knows anything 
which makes the call seem to him unwise he may at least 
say so and advise against it. In the stating of the obliga- 
tions he may make valuable suggestions. In the fixing of 
the salary his advice may be very useful to the consistory, 
very helpful to the expected minister. Having been voted 
in lawful meeting, the call is to be signed individually by 
the members of the consistory, all of them if that may be; 
the absence of any name through disagreement or for 
any impeding cause would not impair the document. A 
majority vote and signatures of the majority would be 
adequate, although a call made in that way may be pre- 
sumed to be very unwise; and a disapproval by classis 
might readily follow. The seal of the incorporated church 
should be attached. 

The call then is laid before the classis in regular or 
special session. It may have been sent to the clerk of 
classis by the clerk of consistory; it may be in the hands of 
the church’s elder delegate to classis and be delivered in 
person by him; it may be remaining in the hands of the 
minister who moderated it and who brings it to the 
classis. In any case this delegate and this minister will 
naturally be at the meeting of classis to sustain the signed 
call and to give any explanations concerning it. The 
classis may then disapprove it for any reason which seems 
to it sufficient; and the matter goes no further. If the 
classis approves, as is almost always the case, the call is 
then delivered to the minister to whom it is addressed for - 
his answer. He may be present at the meeting and it is 
handed to him. More likely he is not there and it is 
handed to him or mailed to him later by the clerk of the 
classis or by a representative of the consistory. He may 
give his answer, accepting or declining, in the classis 
meeting itself or he may give answer at any later time. 

It is usual, usually necessary, that some approach by 
the consistory to a desired minister precede the formal 
call. The decision of the consistory for a certain minister 
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leads to some ascertaining whether he is willing to accept 
a call. This cannot be considered out of order or un- 
fortunate in most instances; but such communication 
should not go too far, especially if the minister be not 
well and favorably known in the church; and in any case 
the presenting of a formal call should never precede its 
submitting to the classis and its approving by the classis; 
the substance of the proposed call can be informally 
made known to the minister concerned. By entire discre- 
tion any embarrassing of him, of the church, of the classis, 
should be avoided. 

It is good perhaps to read the call, if approved and 
accepted, to the congregation; it will tell them in detail 
what is done, will remind them of the nature of the bond 
between themselves and the minister, and will at least 
seem to make them more fully participant in the action 
taken in their name. In any case the name of the minister 
called must be published in the church three Sundays. 
This is wise simply as an informing of everyone and a 
formal enlisting of everyone in the coming relationship. 
It gives opportunity for objection; this rarely appears; 
but it may. There may be dissenters who have something 
weighty to say; there may be new adverse facts, unknown 
when classis gave its approval; whatever may be thus set 
forth must receive the attention of the classis, be passed 
upon by it as, or as not, an impediment to the proposed 
installation. The publishing of the name will naturally 
be accompanied by announcement of time and place of 
the proposed installation. An elder of the church should 
be named by the classis to do the required publishing, 
or to see that it is done; the minister who is officiating in 
the pulpit may do it at the request of classis or consistory 
or elder. 


65. The form of the call of a church to a minister shall be as 
follows: 


To N. N. 

Grace, Mercy and Peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

WHEREAS: the church of is well satisfied of 


the piety, gifts and ministerial qualifications of you, N. N., and 


* 
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has good hope that your labors as a minister of the gospel in this 
place will be attended with a blessing; 

Therefore; We (here insert the legal title of the Church) hereby 
solemnly and in the fear of the Lord, do call you, the said N. N., 
to be our pastor and teacher, to preach the word of God in truth 
and faithfulness, to administer the Holy Sacraments agreeably to 
the institution of Christ, to edify the congregation and especially 
the youth by catechetical instruction and by explaining the essen- 
tial truths of the Holy Scriptures, to maintain Christian discipline 
and fulfill as a faithful servant of Jesus Christ the whole work of 
the gospel ministry in conformity with the Word of God and the 
Constitution of the Reformed Church in America, to which you, 
upon accepting this call, must, with us, remain subordinate. 

It is further stipulated that in fulfilling the ordinary duties of 
your ministry, besides preaching on such texts of Scripture as you 
may deem proper to select for our instruction, you also explain the 
points of doctrine contained in the Heidelberg Catechism and that 
you conform to the usual practice of our congregation in rendering 
all customary public service. The particular service which is re- 
quired of you is (here insert such particulars as the consistory may 
deem necessary). 

We promise you in the name of this church all proper attention, 
love and obedience in the Lord. We promise and oblige ourselves 
to encourage you in the discharge of the duties of your important 
office and to free you from worldly avocations while you are dis- 
pensing spiritual blessings to us to pay you the sum of $ 
in payments yearly and every year, so long as you con- 
tinue the minister of this church, together with (here insert par- 
ticulars which may refer to a parsonage or residence, or other emol- 
uments). We also promise so long as you continue the pastor of this 
church to pay the stipulated dues to the Contributory Annuity 
Fund: in accepting this call you will likewise oblige yourself to make 
similar payment. We hereby bind ourselves and our successors for 
the performance of all the foregoing by the underwritten signatures 
of the Consistory to this instrument. 

The Lord incline your heart to a cheerful acceptance of this call 
and send you to us in the fullness of the blessing of the Gospel 
of Peace. 

Done in Consistory and subscribed with our names this 
day of in the year 
Attested by N. N. 

Moderator of the Call. 


Few forms for church official action appear with verbal 
exactness in the constitution. An exact form of call is re- 
quired. The words used present very clearly the various 
items to be surely understood by consistory and minister; 
they need little comment. The substance of the call is its 
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emphasis on the spiritual service of the minister as 
steward of the gospel of the grace of God in a local con- 
gregation, on his obligation as pastor, teacher, preacher. 
His work, it is provided, must be in conformity with 
the Word of God and the constitution of the Reformed 
Church in America. So important is the attention to the 
Heidelberg Catechism, referred to also in sections 25 and 
89, that it is specifically mentioned in the call, becoming 
a specific item of the obligation to be assumed in the 
contract made. To the customary public service of all 
churches, there is added any appropriate word as to 
service particular to the church in point; in the provided 
place are inserted such items as the number of services 
on Sunday, places of additional service, prayer meeting, 
Sunday-school—if these are to be committed to his im- 
mediate charge. There are also to be inserted the items 
of salary and other compensation or privilege, the amount 
of salary, the parsonage or allowance for house, any ad- 
ditional items of support, possible assistance in the work, 
length of vacation. ‘The manner of salary payment arising 
for decision at the making of the call, the making of 
monthly payment should receive careful consideration; 
it will quite surely be the method most acceptable to 
the minister. 

The gracious and spiritual quality of the call stands 
emphatic at its beginning and at its close: “Grace, Mercy 
and Peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ our 
Lord”; “The Lord incline your heart . . . and send you 
to us in the fullness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
Peace.” 

A most important quality of the call, on the other 
hand, is its status as a civil contract. It is more than an 
agreement between minister and consistory which as 
Christian men they must fulfill. It is a contract recognized 
by civil authority and subject to enforcement by this 
under circumstances compelling its attention. In general, 
it will be remembered that civil courts sustain the pro- 
visions of a church government, sustain church officers 
and church courts in carrying them out. 


i 
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“A priest or minister of any church by assuming that 
relation necessarily subjects his conduct in that capacity 
to the laws and customs of the ecclesiastical body from 
which he derives his office and in whose name he exercises 
his functions, and when he submits questions concerning 
his rights, duties and obligations as such priest or min- 
ister to the proper church judicatory, and they have been 
heard and decided according to the prescribed forms, 
such decision is binding upon him and will be respected 
by civil courts. The decisions of the courts in this country 
are substantially in accordance with this view -.. he can 
always insist, of course, that his civil or property rights 
as an individual or citizen shall be determined according 
to the law of the land, but his relations, rights, and obli- 
gations arising from his position as a member of some 
religious body may be determined according to the laws 
and procedure enacted by that body for such purpose.” 
(McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York. Anno- 
tated. Book 50. Religious Corporations Law.) 


66. The minister, if no lawful objection be presented, shall then 
be installed by the Classis or by its committee according to the form 
for installation in the Liturgy. 


Lawful objection held of adequate weight by the 
classis may, as heretofore stated, prevent the installation 
of a minister who has accepted an approved call. With- 
out impediment, as quite invariably, the installation may 
be carried out by the classis or by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. A meeting of the classis is distinctly pre- 
ferable, adding weight and dignity to the occasion. A com- 
mittee, however, is competent to carry out the ceremony. 
In this an installation differs from an ordination which 
is never carried out by a committee; classis in formal 
session alone is qualified for the service of ordination. 
In installation as in ordination the form in the liturgy 
must be used. Irregularity in the ceremony is not held to 
invalidate the action, but a minister or committee or 
classis would be liable to inquiry and to discipline for 
any irregular proceeding. 
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67. When the dissolution of the pastoral relation is desired, a 
minister of the Classis to which the church belongs must be invited 
to be present at a meeting of the Consistory and superintend the 
application for such action. Such supervising minister shall attest 
such application and deliver it to the Classis with a written report 
upon the subject; this report shall serve as a basis upon which the 
final action of the Classis shall be founded. If, however, either min- 
ister or Consistory shall not join in the application, that fact shall be 
plainly stated in the report and in such case no dissolution of the 
pastoral relation shall be made by the Classis except after a hearing 
of both minister and Consistory in open Classis and by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members of Classis present. The president of the 
Classis shall give ten days’ notice of such hearing to both parties 
and the warrant for such notice and for the call of Classis shall 
be the report of the supervising minister. 

The dissolving of relation between a minister and a 
church is by action of classis. The matter is taken up on 
application from the consistory or, it may be, from the 
minister alone. Quite invariably, the minister having 
made known his wish to accept another call or enter 
upon different work or retire from active work, the con- 
sistory votes the application in formal session. It must 
invite another minister of the classis to be present at the 
meeting and to superintend the proceeding, as in case of 
the making of a call, in order that this representative of 
the classis may fully understand the matter and that he 
may give advice if there be occasion for it. It may be that 
the consistory does not wish to vote the application, so 
strongly wishes the minister to remain, so strongly thinks 
that this is right, that it refuses to make the request to the 
classis. On the other hand, it may be that the consistory 
wishes to request a dissolution of the relation and the 
minister does not assent, does not join in it. 

The visiting minister attests the application and pre- 
sents it to the classis with a written report, opening fully 
the way for action. If consistory and minister have united 
in the application, it will naturally be granted agreeably 
and at once. A majority vote of the classis would suffice. 
If the application is either from consistory or minister 
without the other, possibly the classis would at once re- 
fuse to grant the dissolution. There can be no favorable 
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action, no dissolution granted, until after a hearing of 
both in open classis, of which ten days’ notice shall have 
been given, and by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
classis present. Such hearing should also be quite surely 
held even if the classis is at once ready to refuse the ap- 
plication. It is more than likely that the classis would 
dissolve the relation even though one of the parties did 
not join in the application. There may be circumstances 
which make a refusing advisable. There may appear to 
be elements of serious unfairness to which concession 
should not be made. There may be circumstances which 
point toward a united application later on and a happier 
dissolving of the relation than could be at the moment. 

The fact that virtually every request for a dissolving of 
the pastoral relation is a united request, however unde- 
sired by either party, and sure of being granted by classis, 
sometimes leads to an actual departing of the minister 
from the church, the residence and work there, before 
the classis has acted. Such assuming of favorable action, 
such forestalling of it, such breaking of relation before 
the ending of the call-contract by the only authority over 
it, the classis, is an extreme breach of good order. Under 
no circumstance should it occur. 

The question may arise whether the classis on its own 
initiative could dissolve a pastoral relation, could act 
without any application coming before it. Apparently it 
could. The General Synod in 1806 (358, 384) said that 
classis could dissolve the relation on its own deciding 
that it was expedient. In 1807 it reversed this, saying that 
the articles, 1792, apparently did not sustain it. This 
adverse position was maintained by the constitution, 
1833. The constitution, 1874, gave to classis the appar- 
ently unqualified right of dissolving the pastoral relation. 
In the constitution, 1916, section 85, the power of “‘dis- 
missing” ministers given the classis apparently means 
the power of “dissolving” pastoral relation; it is without 
qualifying clause; right of classis to dissolve the relation 
at only its own motion for expediency’ sake is, therefore, 
fairly to be assumed. This section, 67, premises an appli- 
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cation; and the courts of New York State have sustained 
the right of classis to dissolve the relation when one of the 
parties has not united in the application. 

68. A majority of the Consistory regularly convened shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

The meetings of consistory in virtually all details are 
left to a determining by the local body. A majority of the 
‘members must be a quorum and a regular convening is 
necessary for the transaction of business. A regular con- 
vening means due notice to every member in due time. 
The notice need not necessarily be in writing unless a 
consistory so determines for itself. It may also determine 
that the calling must be certain days in advance. Regu- 
lar meetings at stated times being usually appointed by 
a consistory, notice of each meeting may not be necessary; 
it is advisable. Notice of regular or special meeting is 
usually given from the pulpit. Notice of special meeting, 
even regular meeting also, may most wisely be given in 
writing; its giving by personal word may be in the custom 
of any consistory a regular convening if surely given to 
every member sufficiently in advance. It is important, 
however, if business to be transacted is of special moment, 
involves legal relations or controversy, that the meeting 
in point be at the regular time, called in writing well in 
advance; it must not in any case contravene rules of the 
consistory itself. 


69. It shall be the duty of the Consistory when an election has 
been omitted at the usual time to appoint another time for that 
purpose on an early date, giving the usual notice. The Consistory 
may similarly arrange for the filling of vacancies. 

An election of officers may have been omitted for any 
one of many reasons, any extraordinary circumstance. It 
should not happen for any trivial reason or because of 
any personal preference unless there is entire assent. Ob- 
jection and even serious difficulty may arise later on, some 
questioning of legal sort. If the members of consistory 
agree ahead of time on an omitting of the election at the 
set time, they would give due notice and probably no 
dissent would appear. Extreme weather may at the mo- 
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ment prevent any convening for election. By inadvertence 
the meeting may not have been called, or may have been 
called for a wrong time. For whatever reason omitted, 
the consistory must not allow the election to be omitted 
altogether or for any considerable time; it must fix an 
early date, give due notice, and hold the election. This 
is no imperative in the case of a vacancy however created, 
perhaps by death or resignation; in this case the con- 
sistory may arrange a special election but, as already 
stated, is not required to do so. 

70. A Consistory regularly convened may invite a minister of its 
own Classis to preside at any meeting of the Consistory, when in 


its judgment circumstances shall make the presiding of its own 
minister inadvisable. 


The presiding of a minister of the classis not the pastor, 
at the invitation of the consistory, may be at the meeting 
which votes the invitation or at a later meeting. The in- 
vitation must be voted by consistory regularly convened, 
not agreed upon informally. The presiding of the pastor 
at.a given meeting may be inadvisable in the judgment 
of the consistory for any one of several reasons, agreeable 
or not agreeable. The elders and deacons may wish to 
discuss and decide some matter potentially very agreeable 
to their pastor, will be more free to do so with him absent. 
It may be some matter of disfavor toward the pastor. It 
may be some matter in which he is personally concerned, 
of undetermined bearing, but more freely dealt with in 
his absence. It may be a matter which the consistory wish 
to discuss with their pastor in the presence of another 
minister and under his presiding. In any case the visiting 
minister is there to direct, to advise, to help, to insure 
the proprieties and keep all proceedings in accord with 
the constitution. 

It would appear that the pastor must be informed of 
the meeting, have the privilege of attending if he wishes 
to do so. In some formal situations, as in the uniting or 
not uniting in application for dissolving of pastoral re- 
lation, there is reference to the consistory as a party dis- 
tinct from the minister. It is impossible, however, to 
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think of the consistory’s membership as made up without 
the installed minister, or to think of a meeting as regu- 
larly convened without notice to him. Usually he would 
not wish to attend; usually it would be personally ar- 
ranged that he remain absent; under some circumstances 
it might be right that the meeting be regularly convened 
in his absence from home. But if notice to the minister 
be omitted, the meeting can hardly be one regularly con- 
vened. Nor could he well be excluded if he felt that in 
his own proper interest or for the welfare of the church 
he ought to be present, 


71. Special meetings of Consistory may be called by the president 
when deemed necessary, and must be called by him at the request 
of three members of the Consistory. The president of the Consistory 
shall preserve a distinct and careful register of every baptism per- 
formed and every marriage celebrated and a further complete record 
of all admissions to membership in full communion; of all dismis- 
sions to other churches; and of all deaths of members. It shall be 
the duty of the several Consistories to make a statistical report at 
the meeting of the Classis immediately preceding the stated meet- 
ings of the Particular and General Synods. Such reports shall comply 
with the requirements which the General Synod may formulate and 
shall be accompanied by such comment on the spiritual state of 
the church as the Consistory may deem proper. 

It is the privilege of the minister or of an elder, presi- 
dent pro tem. of the consistory, to call a special meeting; 
he must call it when three members of consistory request 
it; no manner or time of call is specified. 

The provision concerning records is of extreme im- 
portance. It is required that the president of consistory, 
that is primarily the minister, keep certain foremost items 
of record, baptisms, marriages, admissions, dismissions, 
deaths. He may not wish to do so; he may perhaps have 
some one to do for him the actual clerical work and be 
obedient to the law. But the charge is upon him. Nor- 
mally the minister will wish to keep the record; it is of 
vital concern to him; he will wish it to be absolutely ac- 
curate and complete. The importance of accuracy and 
completeness cannot be over-stated and, more, the im- 
portance of legibility and neatness. For immediate use 
and on down through the years the church and the min- 
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ister must cherish these records. They compose much of 
church history. It is a good thing if at periods they can 
be put in print. In legal and civil transactions these rec- 
ords sometimes have determining weight, especially the 
early records of a time when civil records, vital statistics, 
were not kept as they now are. The book, like the book 
of minutes heretofore referred to, must be well cared for. 
It is wise perhaps that it be large enough to cover many 
years but, whether in use or a book of past time, it should 
be in safest possible keeping. The current record should 
be immediately available, however, for the recording of 
items at once before they possibly pass out of mind, be 
wholly omitted. The record should be chronological; a 
duplicate record, alphabetical, is very desirable and 
useful. 

The record of baptism should include date, place, 
name, name of father, maiden name of mother, names 
of sponsors if any, date of birth. If the baptism is in a 
family of another church, report of it should be given 
that church for inserting in its record rather than in the 
record of the minister’s church. The record of marriage 
should include date, place, names, ages, residences, wit- 
nesses. The record of admissions to the church should 
include date, name, received by letter or confession—with 
space left for note of dismission, to what church, or death, 
with date in each case, or other appropriate completing 
of the record. Space also should be had for the recording 
of maiden name with married name or the later adding 
of married name, as the case may be. 

The minister usually keeps, in addition, his own per- 
sonal book of record, similar to the church’s; he ought 
always to do so. It becomes the full record of vital things 
in his whole ministry. It is the record of a past church 
carried with him for important reference when he may 
have gone to another church. A baptism performed in 
other church than his own, for example, is thus not lost 
from the story of that period of his ministry. The mere 
list of names and dates in their several connections 1s 
largely the story of his life work, always to be valued. 
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The statistical report required by the constitution is 
more often prepared by the minister than by any other 
member of the consistory. He presumably has the records 
in his hands, has written them, and will insure accuracy 
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in their transmitting. The General Synod prescribes the ~ 


form, sometimes changes it, of the table which must be 
prepared; copies of it are provided. Particular care is 
- called for sometimes in connection with certain rather 
vaguely understood items, adherents, absent members, 
revisions of roll, concerning which instructions may from 
time to time be given. General Synod in 1898 (145) di- 
rected revision of roll in 1900 and every five years there- 
after. Any remarks added as to the spiritual state of the 
congregation need to be not only sincere but if possible 
somewhat specific, not the general statement of usual 
condition which may be virtually repeated year by year. 
Whether prepared by minister or other officer, the report 
should come before the consistory, be approved and made 
its own before it is sent on to the classis. At that time, or 
perhaps preferably after its reception by the classis and 
return, it should be read to the congregation. 


72. A Consistory which finds it desirable to maintain public wor- 
ship under its direction in more than one place or pulpit in any 
locality may secure the services of a competent minister or min- 
isters under contract, without a formal call, but only with the ap- 


provai of Classis and on the admission of such minister or ministers 
into the Classis in the usual wav. 


This provision, not existing in earlier times, serves the 
desire of some churches to have more than one minister 
without installing more than one, serves their proper 
occasion for doing so. An associate or assistant is desired 
when installation does not seem necessary or wise, when 
the work is small or temporary, or the person in mind 
is not likely to remain long. Such a man, then, may be 
secured by a consistory by employment or contract with- 
out a formal call. It can be done only with the approval 
of classis specifically given and the minister must come 
into the classis as a member of it. These requirements 
possibly are not always observed. A church, a consistory, 
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may sometimes proceed to employ for part of its work 


or some place of its service a minister, not calling him 


and not placing the matter before classis and not seeing 
to it that he becomes a member of the classis. This is ir- 
regular, should never occur. The consistory may employ 
an unordained man, a theological student, a lay worker, 
for some service without such relation to the classis; such 
service by a candidate would deserve the official attention 
of the classis.. 

73. Every Consistory shall keep minutes of its meetings and 
Proceedings, and shall lay them before the Classis whenever the 
Classis shall require. 

The requiring of record of proceedings is here repeated, 
already set forth in section 56. Excellence of record and 
utmost care of it have been already emphasized. It must 
be laid before classis when classis asks it; there may be 
some situation or transaction of the church which calls 
for examination, some important item which should be 
exactly and fully known, or some irregularity which needs 
comment or correcting. This provision is a setting forth 
of what was not meant but was widely thought to have 
been meant in the constitution, 1874: “Every consistory 

. . Shall lay such minutes so far as the same relate to 
ecclesiastical proceedings at least once a year before the 
classis.” ‘This meant the elders’ minutes as now dealt with 
in section 79. 


74. A Consistory may with the approval of Classis combine with 
one or more neighboring Consistories in making calls and in having 
a minister to serve in common. Such combination may be broken 
only with the consent and approval of the Classis. 


This does not mean a merging of churches or even a 
uniting in one call upon a minister. It means a call by 
two, or even more, churches separately upon the same 
minister. It means that one minister is called to be pastor 
of more than one church, to preach regularly to more 
than one congregation. Such an arrangement can be made 
only with the approval of classis. A prior resolution to 
this effect by the classis would no doubt be usual and 
desirable. The calls would come before the classis in any 
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case and the approval of them by the classis would be 
in effect an approval of the associated action. Such an 
arrangement may be an excellent thing; it should main- 
tain probably more often than it does. A parish is small, 
involving modest work and affording modest salary; a 
like church is not far away; associating, they can have 
their work well done and they can provide fair support 
for the minister. In fact churches often remain continu- 
ously without any pastor whens without such arrange- 
ment. The question which may be difficult is that of al- 
ternate preaching appointments; an alternating of Sun- 
days is probably not wise; an alternating of morning and 
afternoon or evening calls for wisdom, graciousness, con- 
cession. Such combination, made, cannot be ended with- 


out classis’ approval. 

75. The elders with the ministers alone have a voice in admitting 
members to full communion; in dismissing them to other churches; 
in exercising discipline upon those who have erred from the faith 
or offended in morals. 


This provision is a virtual re-statement of section 4o. 
It is the elders not the consistory who act in all this field, 
admitting, dismissing, and, if need be, disciplining mem- 
bers. The question arises whether an admitting or dis- 
missing of members can be delegated by the elders to the 
minister. A vote of the elders giving general authority to 
the minister, or to clerk perhaps, to give a letter of dis- 
mission when asked is quite usual no doubt. Such a vote 
concerning admissions seems excluded in all ordinary 
circumstance by the words of the next section, 76: “only 
those . . . who have made a confession . . . before... . 
the elders.’”’ It is reasonable to urge that the same ex- 
clusiveness apply to dismissions. Ordinarily an immedi- 
ate action by the minister would involve no embarrass- 
ment; and often quick action is desired. On the other 
hand, there may be some reason why the letter should 
be delayed, some possible objection, or the possibility 
of retaining a member who may be hastily or unwisely 


asking transfer to another church. The matter should | 


come before the elders. A meeting can be quickly held; 
or a little delay will not be serious. 
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It is quite sure that in the admitting of a member there 
will have been a prior conference of the minister with 
him, a hearing of his faith and experience, an encourag- 
ing of him to come before the elders with expectation of 
being received. In some extraordinary situation, perhaps 
extreme illness or sudden departing on far journey, the 
minister usually would not hesitate to receive a confes- 
sion of faith formally and thereafter ask the elders to re- 
ceive the member on the confession privately made. Until 
recently this section had the added word that the elders 
alone with minister choose the delegate to classis. This 
was contrary to section 50, paragraph 3, stating “by the 
consistory.” 


76. Only those persons may be received as members of the church 
in full communion who have made a confession of their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ before the minister, if any, and elders; or who 
have a satisfactory certificate of their membership in full commun- 
ion of some evangelical church. The names of all persons who have 
been received as members shall be published to the church, and 
they shall be registered as regular members. 


Persons are received as members of the church who 
have made a confession of their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is the test. However desirable may be large 
knowledge of the doctrines of the church and sympathy 
with them, however largely and graciously there may be 
inquiry by elders or minister as to them, this is not the 
test. A sincere trust in Christ, with its inseparable pur- 
pose to serve him, is the real simplicity of the church’s 
requirement. Section 40 uses, however, the words, ‘‘pass 
upon the fitness” of those who would be received. There 
may be a somewhat determining inquiry as to other 
things which may or may not sustain the confession as 
sincere and credible. It is not amiss to ask whether one 
or another habit of life maintains which is, or is generally 
regarded as, inconsistent with the Christian profession. It 
is not amiss to ask whether there is a definite purpose to 
be an attentive and cooperating member of the particular 
church. It is not amiss to ask one’s understanding of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, faith in whom he confesses. The forms 
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for adult baptism and the reception of baptized mem- 
bers into full communion are suggestive. 

A person also is received as member of the church who 
presents certificate from other church. It is a certificate of 
membership and it is a certificate of dismission as a mem- 
ber from the one church to the other. It is the certificate 
and membership of some evangelical church. There has 
been a general understanding of what an evangelical 
church is; in recent times there may have been a tendency 
to variance as to it; if the question be raised, it is appar- 
ently for the elders before whom a letter in point appears 
to judge for themselves whether it is from an evangelical 
church or not; in general a fine phrasing identifying the 
evangelical church may be that used more than once in 
the constitution, a church that holds to the ‘Gospel of 
the Grace of God in Christ Jesus.’ The letter must be 
a satisfactory one, that is the elders must be satisfied with 
the form and substance of it. There is no set form com- 
mon to all the denominations; there is no single form 
required for all the Reformed Church in America al- 
though a form is officially approved and suggested. A 
certificate may be unsatisfactory because irregular or in- 
complete in some way. It may be unsatisfactory because 
it adds to the formal dismission words of information or 
explanation which may prejudice the member named 
in the judgment of the elders to whom it is addressed. It 
is a perfectly regular certificate but it does not stop 
there. Ordinarily, quite invariably, the elders would have 
no thought other than to act favorably upon a letter pre- 
sented. They do not have to receive the letter or the 
member if they do not consider it expedient to do so. The 
certificate may be in wholly regular form with no preju- 
dicing of it in any way; but the elders may be aware of 
facts which make admission of the party named not in 
the interest of the church, facts which make them doubt- 
ful of the person’s worthiness as a church member at all; 
they have unquestioned right to act unfavorably, to save 
the church from what they consider will be a detriment. 
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They have to reckon with the question of expediency, 
however, as well as authority and preference. 

The words, ‘full communion,” do not occur in the 
Rules of Dort, 1619, but they appear in the articles, 1792, 
and thereafter. By certificate. baptized members may also 
be received—as such; as members in full communion are 
received as communicant members. There would rarely 
be such transfer in the case of baptized persons who in 
maturity have not come into full communion; someone 
might ask it and properly receive it. With children it 
ought to be more active than it is, ought to be invariable. 
When parents are given letters from one church to an- 
other there should be named with them their baptized 
children, dismissed as such with their parents. 

The names of all persons admitted into the church 
whether by confession or certificate must be not only 
written in the church record book as already noted but 
must be also read to the congregation. This is usually 
done at the communion service, the admission of mem- 
bers usually taking place just before that service. It ought 
never to be forgotten, however, that any time is a good 
time to receive members and that possibly the church is 
in error in confining its receiving of members so exclus- 
ively to the communion seasons. No ceremony is neces- 
sary at the public announcing of new members; an op- 
tional ceremony is set forth in the liturgy and it or one 
similar is in widespread use. 


77. Membership in the church may be terminated only by 
death, or by dismission to another church, or when a member has 
united with another church without permission, or by a procedure 
of discipline, or as otherwise indicated herein. A member who has 
ceased his relationship with the church for a period of two years 
or whose address for such period has been unknown in spite of the | 
efforts of the minister and elders to obtain it, and who has not com- 
municated with the church or contributed to its support or its 
benevolences, should be placed on an inactive list. If after the ex- 
piration of an additional two years the address of such person is 
still unknown, or in response to further admonition he gives no 
evidence of willingness to renew his active connection with the 
church, by vote of the minister and elders, his name may then be 
removed from the roll of membership and due effort shall be made 
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to acquaint him with such action. The ministers and elders are 
charged to impress upon members of the church who remove from 
the bounds of one church to those of another the duty of obtaining 
from Consistory a certificate of their membership and of dismissal. 

There were only three ways in which church member- 
ship was terminated, death, dismission, discipline. ‘There 
was no right of withdrawal, the terminating of member- 
ship by a person at will even with the approval of the 
elders. At the start of church membership the stress must 
be upon faith and the church as a life-long enterprise; 
were it dealt with as a situation to be perhaps brief, to 
be set aside as disposition suggested, -incalculable value 
would be gone from the confession and from the concept 
of the Christian life. More, if the privilege of withdrawal 
maintained, a countless succession of members would be 
leaving the church, moved perhaps by religious doubt, 
or discouragement, or shame, or worldly impulse, who, 
continuing in the church, are constantly and confidently 
expected to return to their earlier satisfaction in the 
service of the church. 

An absent or inactive list is now authorized after two 
years apartness from the church. This has advantage in 
keeping compact and distinct the resident and so co- 
worshiping and co-working membership, of not present- 
ing the local church in various connections as larger and 
stronger than it really is. It is a disadvantage if it gives 
the absent member the impression that he is not fully 
and responsibly a member of the church and if the list 
assumes an aspect of permanence, neither member nor 
church looking for prompt elimination from it. The 
“absent member” must in no case be regarded as less 
than full member, the same as one still in residence. He 
must be followed up. His worship and work in a church 
of his local residence should be made sure if possible. If 
the membership is not terminated, communication should 
not be terminated. Losses from known church member- 
ship are beyond count through the removal of members 
from home church and failure to take their membership 
to church of their new locality. Sometimes it is because 
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of uncertainty or brevity of any local stay. Sometimes it 
is because of simple neglect, lack of interest. Sometimes 
after a long absence and long intermission of known 
church membership an old-time member, unknown in 
residence even to the home church, is stirred to revive the 
old relation and writes asking for a certificate. It is to be 
always remembered that while word of the circumstance 
may be added to the given letter, the declaring that the 
person is not a member and therefore eligible to no letter 
is not a valid position for the elders to take. Also now 
authorized is the full removing of a member from the 
current membership roll when the absent or inactive 
status has continued for two years more, a full four years. 

The charge is laid upon minister and elders to make 
clear to removing members the duty of transferring | 
church membership; it should be done at once in all but 
exceptional cases; there may be valid reasons for some or 
even prolonged delay. (The obsolete use of the word, con- 
sistory occurs again here.) ‘The letter of dismission should 
name the church to which the member is dismissed. ‘The 
elders should not give a letter of blanket address for pre- 
senting to any church to be later chosen by the member 
named. Such a letter is subject to unapproved use, and, 
more likely, it may never be presented to any church. In 
addressing letter of dismission to a church, there should 
be appended a request or form for answer, for a certifying 
by the church addressed that the letter and the member 
have been received. There should be no uncertainty 
about this, for, until the member is received by the sec- 
ond church, he remains fully a member of the first 
church; if the letter is never presented the old status 
remains unchanged. 

If a letter of dismission is asked, the church through 
its elders must give it or must place itself in position 
where the refusing of the letter becomes lawful and justi- 
fied. In the judgment of the elders a member may be un- 
worthy, undeserving of a letter to other church; then 
they should proceed to place him under discipline, with- 
holding the letter. Or, placing him under discipline, it 
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may be appropriate to dismiss him as under discipline; it 
is not necessary that the certificate say that he is in good 
and regular standing. Or, thinking the situation not seri- 
ous enough to call for discipline, the elders may give a 
usual letter of direct dismission, adding on the certificate 
some informing and explanatory words; perhaps such ad- 
dition might better be in a separate letter either formal 
or personal accompanying the certificate. Ordinarily 
when a valued member is dismissed, it is desirable that 
some words of affection and recommendation be added. 


48, A faithful and solemn inquiry is to be made by the minister 
and the elders before each celebration of the Lord’s Supper, whether 
to the knowledge of those present any member in full communion 
has departed from the faith or has behaved unworthily of the Chris- 
tian profession. Such as are amenable to discipline for any reason 
may be rebuked or admonished, and if necessary suspended from 
the privilege of the Lord’s Table. 


This inquiry is regarded as so important that it appears 
in the list of matters to be annually reported upon to the 
classis by each church. It is to be earnest and solemn, not 
careless or perfunctory. The point primarily is the pro- 
tecting of the Lord’s Supper from those who ought not 
come to it; the more pressing concern in the church of 
today is the faithful attention to erring members, to ad- 
vise them, correct them, and renew them in all good con- 
fession and life. In times past and in some places the 
custom prevailed of giving a token to the worthy and 
expected communicants; without the token no one was 
received at the table; such custom would hardly fit the 
circumstance of today. In some places at some time the 
custom of visitation of members by the elders before the 
communion service has been active, a ministry of prepar- 
ation; it would be a happy thing if such custom might 
prevail in the church of today. ‘The question required by 
the constitution has its measure of value, has its very 
great value if dealt with as intended and as always pos- 
sible. ‘The roll of church members should be printed for 
general use and it surely should be in the hands of the 
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elders at the meeting before communion. Members re- 
cently admitted, especially the youth, should have closest 
and most sympathetic attention. 

Objection is sometimes made that this requirement is 
unwise and wrong on the ground that it is without sin- 
cerity and that it is in general altogether futile. The 
question is asked; negative answer is given, or affirmative 
answer is given without any sequent action; the proceed- 
ing is without substance or good service. The reply is, if 
the objection come from minister or elder, that any such 
insincerity or futility lies at the door of the officers, not 
at the words of the constitution; that the words ask sin- 
cerity and serious attention and in this are not asking 
too much. It is further to be answered that the constitu- 
tion does not require that specific and concrete action fol- 
low upon the asking of the question; it says that a mem- 
ber may be dealt with in way of discipline, not that he 
must be. The elders, if the answer be that there is un- 
worthiness, have the problem to deal with, whether to 
proceed, how to proceed, what is expedient, what will be 
the greatest Christian service to the member and to the 
church. In any case it will be borne in mind that the 
asking of the question is part of the law to which the 
officers are subject, that, like the preaching attention to 
the Heidelberg Catechism, it is part of the minister’s ac- 
cepted obligation. 

The two lines along which the inquiry runs are those 
of departure from the faith and unworthiness of behav- 
iour. The former may be active or passive unbelief; the 
latter may be major or minor offence. A church may very 
happily have nothing to really disturb it as the times of 
inquiry come and go. Often the mention of a name is 
best followed by an only personal and very gracious word 
of minister or elder to the member named. Sometimes 
definite formal action ought not to be avoided. In the 
listing of appropriate official acts it is not quite clear 
whether “rebuked” and “admonished” mean the same 
act or different acts and, if different, what the difference 
is. Section 132 lists the several acts of discipline known to 
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the church as admonition, suspension (from member- 
ship or office), deposition from office, and excommunica- 
tion. The use of the word, rebuked, here and of the 
word, censure, elsewhere in the constitution is not clear 
in its identity with or difference from the use of the word, 
admonition, in the definite list of the lawful forms of 
discipline. It is also to be noticed that in this section the 
phrase is “suspended from the privilege of the Lord’s 
Supper.” It is fair to assume that the words are used with- 
out intending any difference from the words in the for- 
mal list of disciplines, section 132, “suspended from 
church membership.” The elders, after their inquiry prior 
to the communion, may with wisdom informally express 
to a member their disapproval of him and even advise 
his remaining away from the Lord’s Supper on an im- 
mediate occasion; but, if formal discipline be in point, 
the elders must pursue the regular order of process and 
trial prescribed by the constitution before applying the 
formal penalty of admonition or of suspension from 
church membership. 

The time of the elders’ meeting before the commun- 
ion is not specified. In most churches it is only two or 
three days before, being appointed for hour adjacent to 
the hour of the usual preparatory service. 

79. The minister shall preside at all meetings of the elders except 
as otherwise provided. A majority of ministers and elders regularly 
convened shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. The 
elders shall keep minutes of their meetings and proceedings and 
shall lay them before the Classis at least once a year. 

_ The minister, president of consistory, normally pre- 
sides over the elders at their meeting with him. It may 
be otherwise provided—by vote of the elders presumably, 
they taking necessary action in some special circumstance. 
The minister’s presiding at the meetings of consistory and 
of elders suggests his presiding also at any congregational 
meeting; there is nothing to dictate this, however; the 
consistory would naturally decide, naming the minister 
or someone else in its discretion; it might ask someone 
not an officer to preside or ask the congregation to choose 
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its own presiding officer. A majority is quorum in the 
elders’ meeting as in consistory meeting; the minister is 
included in the count. 

The elders must keep their minutes distinct from those 
of the consistory. ‘They should not be kept in the same 
book. The elders may name a clerk. Or the minister may 
keep the record. The minutes of the elders must be laid 
before the classis for inspection annually, differing in 
this from the minutes of consistory which must be laid 
before the classis only when asked for. 

80. The deacons in addition to their stated obligations shall per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to them from time to 
time by the Consistory. They shall keep minutes of their meetings 
and proceedings when they meet as a separate body, and shall render 
an account in Consistory of their collection and distribution of alms 
and benevolent offerings. A majority of the deacons regularly con- 
vened shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. 

In many, if not most, churches the deacons do not have 
separate meetings or keep minutes of their own. It is not 
required as it is required of the elders. Often their par- 
ticular business is transacted in a few minutes at time of 
a meeting of consistory or even as of the consistory itself 
in connection with the almoner’s report. Account of their 
finances must be rendered to the consistory. It would 
mean increased service to the church usually if they did 
meet in regular or occasional separate sessions. Their 
duties as of their distinct office may be variously enlarged 
as already suggested. A usual duty in addition to taking 
the offerings at church services is the passing of the ele- 
ments at the Lord’s Supper. Another usually and very 
properly is that of acting as ushers, presence at the church 
well in advance of service hour, the giving of such at- 
tention to the arriving congregation, visitors or members, 
as occasion may suggest. 


ARTICLE VII 


OF THE CLASSIS 


SEcTION 85. The special prerogatives of a Classis are the examina- 
tion of students of theology for licensure and of candidates for the 
ministry; a general superintendence over the interest of the several 
churches within its bounds; and the general enforcement of the 
requirements of the Constitution among its churches. It shall have 
the power of approving and disapproving calls; of ordaining, in- 
stalling, dismissing, suspending and deposing ministers; of forming 
and disbanding churches; of approving and dissolving combinations 
of two or more churches; and shall exercise an appellate supervising 
power over the acts, proceedings and decisions of its Consistories, 
both in temporal matters and those which relate to Christian disci- 
pline. 

The “special prerogative” of classis is a phrase in the 
constitution, 1874, attaching with one particular func- 
tion of classis, the examining and ordaining of candidates 
for the ministry. It is here extended to cover all the func- 
tions of classis. The earlier limited reference had some 
significance. It emphasized a cardinal office and the lim- 
iting of its exercise to the one ecclesiastical body. In still 
earlier days the synod was also authorized to examine and 
ordain. This is no longer so; and of course a consistory 
or congregation cannot examine with authority or ordain. 
The words, special prerogative, gave rise some years ago 
to a contention urgently argued that the classis, so espe- 
cially endowed, could examine and ordain whomsoever it 
would—without restrictions. Certain classes proceeded on 
this theory. The contention could not prevail; and it is 
now nowhere questioned that this peculiar prerogative is 
subject to the provisions of the constitution, that exam- 
ination of students and ordination of candidates shall 
take place only under given circumstances with certain 
antecedents. 


The broad office of the classis is expressed in the words 
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“general superintendence” over the churches and general 
enforcement of the constitution within its boundaries. 
That this oversight should be more immediate and com- 
plete than it usually is cannot be questioned. Churches 
are often allowed to go their own way to detriment of 
their own welfare and of the denomination and of re- 
ligion, somewhat because the classis is not attentive 
enough and not active enough. It should not indeed be 
intrusive or meddlesome. Home rule is vastly important 
and of right. But the epicopal functions of the classis are 
large and they are clear; in some aspects they surpass the 
authority of a bishop in a church of the episcopal gov- 
ernment. They impose responsibility and it should be 
faithfully fulfilled. A waning for any reason of the wel- 
fare of a church or a church’s disregard of the constitution 
or a church’s foolish use or waste of its resources should 
have prompt and discreet attention by the classis as a 
whole or by its appointed officer or committee. 

The specific powers recited as to calls and the status 
of ministers and churches are apparently very broad, con- 
ditioned of course by any other provisions of the consti- 
tution which bear upon them. In the exercise of these 

owers, legal question or action arising and ordinary law 
baie not contravened, the classis is sustained by the civil 
courts as simply applying the constitution to which 
churches and ministers, as well as the classis itself, are 
subject by virtue of their membership in the denomina- 
tion. : 
In past times the Particular Synod as well as the classis 
could act on calls, approve or disapprove them; this is 
no longer so. The classis may for any reason approve or 
disapprove a call, form or disband a church, approve or 
dissolve combinations of churches. It is the only body— 
consistory and synod not qualified-to ordain, | install, 
dismiss to other body, suspend, or depose a minister. In 
disbanding a church, this being fully in the power of the 
classis, the property values are to be carefully studied 
and conserved and deposited in some holding of the de- 
nomination, preferably perhaps with trustees of the 
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classis. In the constitution, 1833, it was provided that a 
classis could or should define the boundaries of a con- 
gregation or congregations; this provision no longer 
exists, some attention to such question, however, being 
fairly a part of the general superintendence always in 
point. The classis has no power to dismiss a church either 
to another classis or to any other ecclesiastical body. 

The classis with its power of dismission may dismiss 
a minister to another classis or to other ecclesiastical 
body. There is no set and required form of certificate for 
this; a form is suggested and is usual. The certificate may 
well include any expressions of affection and fraternal 
feeling that are appropriate. It may include some inform- 
ing or explanatory statement, commendatory or prejudi- 
cial; such added word may perhaps be more wisely in a 
separate accompanying letter. If a letter is asked and the 
minister is in good and regular standing, it cannot with 
propriety be refused. The classis or other body to which 
the letter is addressed may, for reason which seems to it 
adequate, refuse to receive the letter and the minister 
named. So long as he is not received he remains in his old 
connection. A request or blank should be attached to the 
letter, asking return word that the person named has been 
been received or has not been received: The General 
Synod in 1834 (322), when question arose whether a 
classis could dismiss a minister to a body of denomina- 
tion in no ecclesiastical intercourse with the Reformed 
Church, expressed itself in the affirmative. The words 
“no ecclesiastical intercourse” may be subject to differ- 
ent understandings. The classis would be, essentially, its 
own judge as to the church bodies which it was justified 
in addressing in the dismission of a minister. 

The classis as a judicatory is the appellate court before 
which may come from elders, consistories, churches pro- 
ceedings of both spiritual and temporal sort. 


86. At least three ministers and three elders are required to con- 
stitute a Classis or to form a quorum at any meeting. 

87. Each Classis shall appoint delegates to attend Particular 
Synod at the regular meeting which precedes that of the Synod to 
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which it belongs, and shall nominate thereto its delegates to General 
Synod. ; 

A majority, constituting quorum in consistory and in 
elders’ meeting, is not necessary in classis; three min- 
isters and three elders constitute a quorum. This is the 
minimum number for the constituting of a classis or the 
continuing of it; a substantially greater number is quite 
invariably available before a classis is constituted. 

The classis appoints delegates to the synods in accord- 
ance with section 50. Should the appointment for any 
reason fail to be accomplished at the regular meeting pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Particular Synod, it is to be 
assumed that appointment at a special meeting there- 
after of due notice and regularity would not be considered 
as irregular and invalid. It will be noted that the delegates 
to the General Synod, nominated by and coming from 
the classes, are not the delegates of the classes. The words, ° 
its delegates, plainly mean the Particular Synod’s dele- 
gates. 

88. The Classis shall appoint one of its ministers as supervisor 


of all proceedings of the Consistory of any vacant church belonging 
to the Classis, until a regular pastor shall have been installed. 


This is a new provision in the constitution, 1916, and 
a very important one. It is an immediate and substantial 
exercise of the episcopal function of the classis. A vacant 
church, a church without a minister, is to have a repre- 
sentative of the classis in direct oversight of it and of all 
proceedings of its consistory. One of the ministers of the 
classis is to be appointed supervisor. The appointment 
should be made at once. A minister most apt through 
nearness or familiarity or personal acceptance should be 
chosen; the choice should not be hasty or without good 
judgment. However aware at once of the appointment, 
the church and the minister should receive formal word 
of it without delay from the stated clerk. Communica- 
tion should be established at once through the initiative 
of either consistory or supervisor. It is an excellent plan 
that the consistory invite the supervisor to preach in its 
pulpit, thus to meet the congregation, at a very early date. 


*See Appendix for Amendment. 
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The circumstances may be such that any very close or 
constant communication is unnecessary or inexpedient; 
or they may be such that close and constant touch should 
be maintained. The most immediate item of the common 
interest is the supply of the pulpit and the search for a 
minister. It may well be that the church has its immediate 
and entirely appropriate idea as to whom it wants for 
‘its Sunday services; or it may desire supplies which are 
not the most appropriate or wise. The supervisor may 
readily let the matter take its own course if wise, or may 
give a quiet warning as to possible unwiseness, or may 
direct toward available supply, as the case may be. The 
church may have idea or come a little later to definite 
idea as to whom it wants as pastor, a wise choice; or it 
may be advancing in this matter along line evidently not 
promising or discreet; or it may be and may continue to 
be quite at loss. In any case advice may be welcome; in 
some case advice will be necessary. The word of the super- 
visor is not to be intrusive or dictatorial; it is to be tactful 
and fraternal. But the supervisor’s position should be 
recognized as not only advisory and cooperative but also 
as carrying the dignity and authority of the classis. 

No major matter should be undertaken by the consis- 
tory without an advising with the supervisor. All or- 
dinary concerns of the church, as occasions arise, may 
be served by the supervisor, matters of organization, of 
support, of benevolence, of visitation. He is supervisor 
of “all proceedings.” Sometimes he may be the necessary 
and effectual composer of differences in the church, a 
healer of personal ill-feeling, an inspirer of right feeling 
and concord. 

The supervisor may be in position most readily and 
acceptably to fulfill particular services for which a min- 
ister is invited at personal choice of members of the con- 
gregation, such as marriages and funerals. The commun- 
ion service should be especially in his thought, to be in 
his charge or under such advice from him as the con- 
sistory may desire. 

89. The president of the Classis at the same meeting at which 
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delegates to the Synods are appointed and nominated shall put the 


' following inquiries to the ministers and elders of each Consistory 


and the several answers shall be entered in the minutes of Classis 
for the information of the higher judicatories: 

(a) Are the doctrines of the Gospel preached in your church in 
their purity in conformity with the Word of God and the Standards 
of the Reformed Church in America? 

(b Are the points of doctrine contained in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism explained from time to time in your church as required in 
the Constitution of the Reformed Church in America? 

(c) Is the education of the young people in the essential truths 
of the Word of God by catechising or otherwise faithfully attended 
to in your congregation? 

(d) Is pastoral visitation faithfully performed in your congrega- 
tion? 

(e) Do the minister and elders carefully inquire before each cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper concerning the conduct of members 
as required in the Constitution? 


(f) Is the contract regarding temporal matters between the min- 
isters and church fulfilled? 


() Are contributions made annually by your church to each of 
the benevolent boards and funds of the Reformed Church in 
America? 

This is a procedure peculiar to the Reformed Church 
and of pronounced value. It emphasizes certain things 
regarded as of paramount importance in the work of the 
ministry and of the church. It is an annually occurring 
concrete reminder of things which, important as they 
are, may have passed into the background. It creates re- 
sponsible opportunity for the classis to ascertain the sit- 
uation and custom of a local church, to approve and con- 
firm, or to disapprove and warn. The minister and the 
elder of each consistory are to give answer to the inquiries 
made. They may give the same answers or they may dis- 
agree in answer to one question or another. The answers 
called for are not necessarily more than Yes or No. An 
elder or a minister may give answer in another form and 
may add further words if he wishes. The General Synod 
in 1892 (567) so recognized. The questions may be asked 
in any convenient way, either each church in order with 
all questions or each question in order with all churches. 
The answers must be recorded in the minutes of the 
classis. They thus come before the higher judicatory, the 
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Particular Synod, at the annual laying of the record book : 
before that body. Refusal to answer is a disregard of 
the church’s oversight and authority, contumacy which — 
may deserve the executive or judicial attention of the 
classis. 

It is not required that the classis take any particular ac- 
tion or any action whatever sequent to the inquiries and 
replies. It is to be assumed that the questions are for 
useful purpose and that the classis is to act if and as it 
deems useful and expedient or necessary. Sympathy and - 
advice may be in order relative to some difficulty which 
has been revealed. Encouragement may be given in view 
of some improved condition appearing. Rebuke for fail- 
ure to fulfill obligations or appropriate service may be 
called for and is perhaps too often omitted. Procedure of © 
actual discipline might be forced upon a quite unwilling 
classis. 

The questions themselves are major questions, quite 
clear, needing little comment or explanation. The first 
question concerns the faithfulness to the gospel, stressed 
in the minister’s call, section 65. The second question 
concerns the attention to the Heidelberg Catechism, also 
stressed in the call and set forth further in section 25. 
The third question gives emphatic place to catechizing, 
also set forth in the call, but recognizes other avenues of 
instruction, in the Sunday-school or elsewhere; the cate- 
chizing may be in the Sunday-school and may be by other 
than the minister; it is best done in the special catecheti- 
cal class, by the minister. The fourth question empha- 
sizes the great pastoral function of the minister, also 
stated in the call and often sadly secondary to the work of © 
preaching; it may be done, however, by an assistant min- 
ister; or the fulfilling of it may be reduced in place and 
time by visitation of elders, church visitor, or staff of 
congregational helpers. The fifth question is a reminder 
of the requirement, possibly thought negligible by some, 
set forth in section 78. The sixth question recognizes 
the civil contract aspect of the call and gives opportunity 
for any shortcoming in its fulfillment, arrears of salary 
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perhaps, to come to the attention of the classis without 
the minister voluntarily presenting it; its appearing by 
his word and the elder’s is compelled; the righting of a 
wrong situation thus often becomes promptly possible. 
The seventh question relates to the specially organized 
benevolent enterprises of the denomination, foreign mis- 
sions, domestic missions, education publication and 
Bible-school, ministerial relief and pension fund; in gen- 
eral, the churches should all contribute to all these 
causes at their chosen times; a church may not be able 
to do so; it should work toward the full order of benev- 
olence; however excellent other appealing causes may be, 
not distinctly of the denomination, however wisely and 
widely they may be in the offerings program of a church, 
they are not referred to in this question; the reference 
is to boards and funds organized, controlled, and admin- 
istered by the Reformed Church in America. 


go. The stated sessions of the Classis shall be held semi-annually 
at such times as the Classis itself may determine. There shall be a 
sermon or devotional exercise or both at every stated session. 


While the semi-annual stated sessions of the classis are 
held at any set times agreeable to the classis, wise custom 
makes all the classes quite uniform, the appointments 
being within a few weeks’ period in the fall and spring, 
the spring session almost necessarily appointed for a day 
not far precedent to the meeting of the Particular Synod. 
This is the apt time for the making and receiving of the 
annual reports of the churches. Formerly it was required 
that a sermon be preached at each stated session; now a 
devotional service may be held without sermon. It is 
perhaps of value that the sermon remain in the order of 
exercises, or that an address on some timely topic of 
church concern be given instead. The devotional service 
in any case should not be perfunctory but such as surely 
to serve the spirit of the session, emphasizing its religious 
aspect. It may be at any time in the session, perhaps 
preferably early in it; if it may be at a time when some 
congregation additional to the classis can be assembled, 
if local interest in it can be enlisted, it has added value. 
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gi. It shall be the duty of the president of the Classis to call its 
members together by circular letter when a special meeting of the 
Classis is made necessary for an examination, an approval of a 
call, an ordination, an installation, or any other special business. 
The president shall also call at any time a special meeting of the 


3 


Classis on the request in writing of two ministers and two elders 


belonging to the Classis; at least ten days’ notice shall be given of 
such meeting. 

When there is occasion for a special meeting, the presi- 
dent calls it. The stated clerk, who issues notice for reg- 
ular meeting, might possibly be the agent of the president 
calling the classis in his name; the president is particu- 


larly charged with the matter and the call must be by - 


circular letter. The special business, the occasion for the 
special meeting, may be any one of the several items here 
listed or any one of many others which may be known 
to the president and which presents to him the duty of 
issuing the call. Or the special business known or un- 
known to him presents to him simply through the re- 
quest of two ministers and two elders the duty of issuing 
the call; when such a request comes, the president is not 
at liberty to omit summoning the classis. It will be noted 
that circular letter as the method of call mentioned in 
the first instance is not mentioned in this second instance; 
it should properly maintain here also. It will also be 
noted that the ten days’ notice required in the second in- 
stance is not mentioned in the first instance; it is wise 
always to observe it. 


g2. Every Classis shall keep a book in which the forms of sub- 
scription for candidates and ministers of the Gospel are clearly 
written to which those who are received on examination or on cer- 
tificate shall subscribe in the presence of the Classis. It shall be the 
duty of every Classis to report annually to the Particular Synod 
upon the state of religion within the bounds of the Classis and 
the names of persons who have been examined and licensed or 
ordained. The Classis shall also report all admissions and dismissions 
of ministers, all changes of pastoral relations, and deaths of min- 
isters within its bounds since the last session of the Particular 
Synod. The report to the Particular Synod shall include such sta- 


tistics presented in tabular form as the General Synod may from 
time to time direct. 
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The book which the classis is required to have with the 
forms of subscription and the signatures of candidates 
under its care and ministers received is usually the minute 
book of the classis. With the form well written at its be- 
ginning and pages left for the signatures—the signing 
done in the presence of classis—the minutes are carefully 
recorded thereafter. The book should be of good paper 
and good binding, large enough to hold the records of 
many years. Always kept in a safe place, when it is filled 
and to be put aside it should be deposited in a place of 
permanent holding where it can be referred to as occa- 
sions arise. The annual report of the classis to the Par- 
ticular Synod on the state of religion consists, in common 
custom, of excerpts from or synopsis of the reports from 
the churches; careful study and careful conclusions, how- 
ever, should surely. be characteristic of such report. It 
includes also statistical tables. Particular care should in- 
sure absolute correctness and completeness in the listing 
of the personal items required by the constitution, list 
of those licensed, ordained, received, installed, dismissed, 
the pastoral relations dissolved, and the deaths of min- 
isters. 


93. Each Classis shall be governed in its procedure by such rules 
of order as it shall adopt from time to time and shall be in harmony 
with this Constitution. 


The right of making its own rules of order and modi- 
fying them at any time belongs to the classis. In the rules 
nothing must be at variance with the constitution. Many 
classes print their rules of order. It would be an excellent 
thing if each classis would do this and would have the 
printing also include the constitution of the Reformed 
Church, that this entire book of government might be 
in the hands not only of all the ministers but as well of 
all the elders and all the deacons and have even some 
further circulation among the members of the churches. 


ARTICLE VIII 


OF THE PARTICULAR SYNOD 


95. The Particular Synod shall exercise a general superintendence 
over the interests and concerns of the several Classes within its 
bounds and an appellate supervising power over their acts, pro- 
ceedings and decisions. : 

96. Six ministers and six elders shall constitute a quorum of the 
Particular Synod for the transaction of business. 

97.. Each Particular Synod shall appoint delegates to attend Gen- 
eral Synod at the meeting which precedes that of the General Synod. 
It shall ordinarily appoint those nominated by the Classes: it may, 
however, for good reason, appoint other persons than those so 
nominated; and it shall appoint delegates for any Classis which 
has made no nomination. 

g8. The Particular Synod shall have power to transfer a church 
from one Classis to another and to form new Classes. 

99. The Particular Synod shall meet annually at such time and 
place as it may determine. 

100. A special meeting may be held for the transaction of business 
upon the written request of four ministers and four elders, ad- 
dressed to the president of the Synod. It shall be his duty to give 
at least three weeks’ notice of this meeting, which shall state the 
particular object for which the Synod is to be convened. 

101. A copy of the minutes of every session of the several Classes 
held since the last regular session of the Particular Synod shall be 
produced and laid on the table at its annual meeting, for inspection. 
The Particular Synod shall prepare from the several reports of the 
Classes a synodical report on the state of religion, which shall be 
presented to the General Synod accompanied by the statistical tables 
of the said Classes. ‘ 


Discussion has arisen at times as to the value in the 
church order of the Particular Synod, whether the busi- 
ness of the church might not be as well administered, 
and with some advantage, if it was abolished. The con- 
sensus of the church represented in the General Synod 
has always been against its abolishing. Reports on the 
subject have occasionally set forth the possible increase 
of the value and usefulness of the synod through the 
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larger use of it as a conference, for the presenting and 
discussing of addresses on subjects in the field of church 
life and work. This is gaining as a custom among the 
synods, special occasions local, historical, institutional 
often giving special opportunity and significance. 

The business itself of the Particular Synod, it may well 
be argued, is sufficient to justify the body, to make its 
continued existence and functioning wise and desirable, 
even necessary. The provisions of the constitution con- 
cerning it are brief and clear, calling for little comment. 
It has the same superintending and appellate relation 
to the classes that the classis has to the consistories and 
churches. Its quorum is six ministers and six elders, twice 
as many as compose a quorum of classis. In appointing 
delegates to the General Synod it acts upon names pro- 
posed by its classes; receiving the nominations from the 
classes, it may name those nominated or may for reason 
name others; departure from the classis, unwillingness to 
serve, or death may compel other appointment; even 
disatisfaction for any reason with a nomination could be 
the occasion for a change by the synod. 

The transfer of a church from one classis to another 
may be appropriate for any one of several reasons, espe- 
cially vicinity, natural relationship, ease of association, 
equalizing of numbers. Request for it would naturally 
come from one of the classes in point. It might come from 
the church concerned. In all ordinary procedure the 
transfer would not be made unless agreeable to both the 
classes and to the church. The right of the Particular 
Synod does not, however, depend upon the request or the 
desire of classes or church. 

If the transfer intended is to classis in a different Par- 
ticular Synod, the second synod would also have to act. 
While the right to transfer from classis to classis is pos- 
itively given, no right is given to transfer a church to any 
other ecclesiastical body. In past time the right seemed to 
exist; it was rarely exercised. The General Synod in 1850 
(39) spoke of it as an allowed procedure. In 1889 (833) 
the synod was explicit against it: “The constitution . 
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confers no power upon any of its judicatories for the dis- 
mission of churches.” If a church insists upon leaving the 
denomination, it can only be disbanded by the classis, its 
property being dealt with as laws of church and state pro- 
vide, and be received or organized by other denomination 
in such form or proposal of organization as may be pos- 
sible and may be agreeable to the receiving body. 

A new classis which the Particular Synod has right to 
form might be from churches in existing contiguous 
classes within its bounds; or churches might be included 
from classis in a different synod, that synod acting in con- 
cert; or it might be in whole or in part of new churches 
having theretofore no actual or complete classis mem- 
bership. 

The stated meeting is annual. Its time, of its own ap- 
pointing, is quite invariably in the spring immediately 
preceding the General Synod. A special meeting is not 
put at the option or judgment of the president but must 
have its warrant in the written request of four ministers 
and four elders. It then becomes the duty of the presi- 
dent to give the notice, to do this three weeks in advance 
of the appointed time, and to state the business that is 
to come before the meeting. 

As the minutes of the elders of each church must come 
before the classis, so the minutes of the classis must come 
before the Particular Synod—for examination, for any 
necessary comment, for the calling to attention any irreg- 
ularity. As in the classis the inspection is usually by a 
committee of one or more. A copy of the minutes is speci- 
fied. It is the minutes themselves, however, the original 
and official record that must be presented. The Particular 
Synod presents to the General Synod a report on the state 
of religion prepared in the light of the reports from the 
classes and with it forwards the statistical tables sent to 
it by the classes and composed of the tables sent to the 
classes by the churches. 


ARTICLE IX 


OF THE GENERAL SYNOD 


105. The General Synod is the highest assembly and judicatory 
of the Reformed Church in America. 

106. The General Synod shall meet annually at such time and 
place as it shall determine. Twenty-four ministers and twenty-four 
elders regularly convened shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

107. The General Synod shall have the power to constitute Par- 
ticular Synods and to make changes in their boundaries. It shall 
exercise a general superintendence over the interests and concerns 
of the whole church and an appellate supervising power over the 
acts, proceedings and decisions of the lower assemblies. It shall have 
original cognizance of all matters relating to the theological schools, 
the appointment of Professors and the regulation of their courses 
of instruction. 

The General Synod, the highest assembly and judi- 
catory of the church in the official system—consistory, 
classis, Particular Synod, General Synod—represents the 
whole church, is composed of representatives of it, min- 
isters and elders, delegates of all classes appointed by the 
respective Particular Synods. Its annual meeting, the time 
and place subject to its own appointment, now convenes 
on the Thursday after the first Wednesday in June, and 
not always at the same place. The quorum is twenty-four 
ministers and twenty-four elders. It is a continuous body; 
each year there is the session of the one body, not a new 
General Synod. Members remain members throughout 
the year, available for call to special session; they are still 
members after the next annual appointing of new dele- 
gates until the convening of the next annual session. ‘The 
synod has its own rules of order. 

The powers of the General Synod are defined much in 
the manner of the defining of the lower bodies. They are 
in brief a general superintendence over the whole church 
and an appellate supervision over the lower assemblies 
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and judicatories. They are, like those of the lower judi- 
catories, limited by the terms of the constitution. Judicial 
cases, to reach the General Synod, must come from the 
Particular Synod; cases in the lower courts cannot come 
to it direct. It has the same power to constitute Particu- 
lar Synods and to change them that the Particular Synod 
has in relation to classes and that the classis has in rela- 
tion to. consistories and churches. 

The General Synod, called upon to adjudicate cases for- 
mally and in due order before it, does not interpret the 
constitution or pass upon questions pertinent to the lower 
judicatories save as concrete cases come before it. Some- 
times a positive expression without the concrete case is 
desired and might seem to be needed; request for it has 
been denied. In earlier years there were “References” for 
advice; the articles, 1792, deal with the matter; the con- 
stitution in later years does not; General Synod did some- 
times give advice in a concrete way when a concrete case 
was not judicially before it. (Digest: References, Ab- 
stract Questions, Advice.) Under the power of general 
superintendence it seems competent for the General 
Synod to discuss, whether at its own initiative or not, con- 
ditions and activities in the general life of the church and 
to deal with them as may seem wise within the limits of 
the constitutional order, conserving all rights of the lower 
assemblies, and not imposing an interpretation of words 
of the constitution without case before it demanding its 
lawful decision. 

108. The supervision of the General Synod over the theological 
schools shall be exercised through Boards of Superintendents or such 
other boards as the Synod may authorize. These shall be appointed 
by the Synod according to such methods and shall have such specific 
duties as the Synod shall from time to time determine. 

A particular field of the General Synod’s responsibility 
and control is that of theological instruction. It has under 
its authority the creating of a theological seminary, the 
appointing of its professors and the determining of its 
courses of study. It exercises its control in large part 
through immediately functioning bodies. Having ap- 
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pointed professors to compose its faculty, it approves the 
general scope and contents of the curriculum. The body 
of professors created by it, however, compose in detail 
and without undue limitation the work of the several 
departments. The number of professors, the titles, the 
active departments, and the general program of one sem- 
inary are not necessarily the same as those of another. 
An independent working out of its own life is the privi- 
lege of each under the constitution of the church and the 
general or specific acts of the General Synod. The super- 
vising office, more immediate than could be exercised by 
it, it commits to a Board of Superintendents for each 
seminary. Constituted in way determined by the synod 
and modified from time to time, this board is in general 
composed of representatives from the classes and from 
the Particular Synods most nearly related to the respec- 
tive institutions. Such board generally has but one stated 
session a year, holding a special session as occasion may 
require. It has committees giving special attention to spe- 
cific items of the seminary’s life and welfare. An item of 
first importance now committed to the Board of Super- 
intendents, not formerly committed to it, is the nominat- 
ing to the General Synod of professors, as recited in sec- 
tion 31. Other body may be added to the Board of Super- 
intendents for the larger service of the seminary in the 
discretion of the General Synod. Such body has been 
created with one and another seminary, Directors in con- 
nection with one, Trustees in connection with another, 
they possessing such powers as the synod has explicitly 
conferred. 


109. The General Synod shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty from time to time, to institute, organize and direct such agen- 
cies or boards as shall best enable the church to fulfill the command 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to teach all nations and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, and effectively to conduct its missionary, educa- 
tional and benevolent work. The General Synod shall also recom- 
mend such methods in the churches as shall effectively sustain such 
agencies and tend to secure the largest dissemination of the Gospel. 


The power of the General Synod with regard to agen- 
cies and boards is very general and broad. It is a power 
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to institute, organize, and direct as shall best enable the 
denomination to do its work. This work is expressed in 
the words, “to fulfill the command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to teach all nations and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” To this end institutions “missionary, educa- 
tional, and benevolent” are essential. Under this power 
of the General Synod theological seminaries and their 
various boards have been established, the Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Board of Domestic Missions, the Board 
of Publication and Bible School Work, the various com- 
missions and committees in charge of activities and funds 
of the denominational enterprise. All of these function 
at the will and under the control of the General Synod, 
the members of such subordinate bodies being appointed 
by it. Such a body may have its own distinct incorpora- 
tion; it may thus hold property of its own as well as 
receive the benefit of property held in its behalf by the 
General Synod. 

The duty also rests upon the General Synod of recom- 
mending to the churches methods for the best fulfilling of 
the work for which they are organized, the spread of the 
Gospel, and for the sustaining of the denominational 
agencies. Advice and stimulus of this sort are one of the 
prevailing activities of the synod. The churches neea, 
many definitely depend upon, such utterances from the 
highest body. The reports from the agencies and the re- 
ports from the churches give basis for the appropriate 
and urgent messages of the synod. Their purpose, their 
effect, is the greater unifying of the churches in the great 
single endeavor and the greater advancing of the enter- 
prise to which all are committed. The General Synod is 
to be alert to new methods of church work appearing 
from any source in order that, if deserving and promis- 
ing, they may be commended to all the churches for the 
welfare of the local work of each. 

110. The General Synod shall have power to grant dispensations 


from a required study or from the professorial certificate in the 


case of persons preparing for the ministry whom the Classis may 
recommend for such dispensation. 
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111. The General Synod upon application from a Classis shall 
have power to grant a dispensation from the full requirements of 
the Constitution when it shall be impracticable for that Classis to 
comply with such requirements in missionary work under its super- 
vision. 

This clear stating of the General Synod’s power to 
grant dispensation from required study or professorial 
certificate to a person seeking to enter the ministry and 
recommended for such dispensation by the classis repeats 
the requirement expressed in section 12 and commented 
upon in connection with that and with preceding sections. 

There is added a larger power of dispensation, waiving 
of requirement, a dispensation from the “full require- 
ments of the constitution.” This can be granted, how- 
ever, only in connection with missionary work under 
supervision of a classis, the classis of course requesting it. 
It had its origin many years ago in the desire of the Arcot 
Mission to license and ordain a native in India. Now it 
seems a concession in general phrasing of somewhat 
doubtful value and wisdom. If the missionary work in 
point were in foreign land under care of classis there, the 
occasion for such dispensation might seem more appar- 
ent. The work in foreign lands is not now under the 
supervision of classes and therefore is not concerned with 
this provision. The missionary work at home is alone 
concerned, such work as is ordinarily under the super- 
vision of the Board of Domestic Missions but also under 
the supervision of the local classis, and such work as may 
be carried on in urban localities by classis or classical 
missionary. It is reasonable to infer that the provision, 
originating as it did and placed in the constitution where 
it is, meant only dispensation related to the admitting of 
some one to the ordained ministry as does section 110. It 
is not so said; it might relate to concerns in the admin- 
istration of the missionary work other than the licensing 
or ordaining of a person who is to be missionary worker. 
When it is said ‘from the full requirements,” it is hardly 
to be understood that it means all the requirements, but 
rather from some requirements, the entire body of re- 
quirements not being fully or completely insisted upon. 
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It will be noted that the dispensation is to be granted 
only when it “shall be impracticable for the classis to 
comply with such requirements.” This suggests that the 
dispensation is granted to the classis rather than to a 
student or candidate. Just what are the requirements in 
mind, just what the situations the provision is meant to 
meet, is not altogether clear. 


112. The General Synod shall be the legal custodian of the funds, 
' devises, bequests and other property which shall be given, devised, 
or bequeathed directly to the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America or to or for the use of its various unincorporated funds. 
This custody shall be exercised on behalf of the General Synod by 
its trustees who shall be known as the Board of Direction of the 
Corporation to be constituted as hereinafter provided. The income 
or interest from such funds shall be administered either by said 
Board or by such administrative agencies as the General Synod 
shall from time to time direct. Nothing in this section, however, 
shall be construed as precluding the other incorporated boards and 
agencies of the church from the receipt, custody or administration 
under general supervision of the General Synod, of any funds, de- 
vises, bequests and other property which shall have been given, 
devised, or bequeathed directly to them. 

113. The Board of Direction of the Corporation of General Synod 
shall consist of six persons elected by the General Synod in accord- 
ance with its Articles of Incorporation. These members of the Board 
of Direction shall be elected at the stated meeting of the General 
Synod and shall serve for three years; they shall be divided into 
three classes of two members each, and the term of two members 
shall expire at each stated meeting of the General Synod. 

The General Synod at its stated meeting shall elect one of the 
members of the Board of Direction to be its President for one year. 

The Board of Direction as soon as it has been constituted by 
the General Synod shall elect a Treasurer of the General Synod and 
of the Board to serve for one year. Such Treasurer need not be a 
member of the Board of Direction, and unless previously elected 
thereto by General Synod, he shall have no vote therein. He shall 
execute and give a bond approved by the Board for the faithful 
and satisfactory performance of his duties, and at its expense. 

The by-laws of the Board of Direction must be approved by the 
General Synod and may be amended only by the latter and at its 
stated meeting. 

The Board of Direction shall report to the General Synod at its 
stated meeeting a full statement of the funds, receipts and expendi- 
tures during its fiscal year. The fiscal year shall be from May1 to the 
following April go. 


* See Appendix for Amendment. 
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The General Synod is the denomination incorporated. 
It was incorporated in the State of New York as “The 
General Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church”; it is now “The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America.’ As a corporation it is legal custod- 
ian of property and funds. When question arose, there 
was act passed by the State of New Jersey in 1825, au- 
thorizing it to hold property in that state. In 1863 similar 
act was passed by the State of Michigan. The property 
and funds may be held or administered for its own im- 
mediate conduct and activity. They may be held and 
administered, principal invested and income distributed, 
for agencies, institutions, and boards created by it and 
for whose benefit and use the property or funds may have 
come into possession of the General Synod. These insti- 
tutions, boards, or funds may be themselves incorporated, 
as already said, and be qualified thus to hold such prop- 
erty and funds as may come directly to them. The separate 
but associated incorporation has some advantages, espe- 
cially the more direct appeal through the incorporated 
title to possible donor of gift or bequest. 

The Board of Direction of the Corporation is the con- 
stituted board of trustees of the corporation, the imme- 
diate administrators of the funds which it holds. Its mem- 
bers are appointed by the General Synod according to 
system created by it; and the president of the board, one 
of the members already appointed, is elected by the Gen- 
eral Synod. The treasurer is elected by the board itself; 
he need not be a member of the board. The terms of 
office, the necessity of the treasurer’s bond, and the re- 
quiring of full report annually are stated. The fiscal year 
of the Board of Direction, of the denomination, is May 
1 to April go. 

114. The General Synod shall have power to maintain and regu- 
late a friendly correspondence with the highest judicatory or assem- 
bly of another religious denomination for the purpose of promoting 


co-operation in all matters relating to the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. 


Correspondence with other church bodies, active fra- 
ternal relation with them, has always been characteristic 
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of the church; it is traditional. At the Synod of Dort, 
1619, there was a remarkable assembly of the Reformed. 
There were present representatives from virtually every 
land where the Reformed faith had established itself; 
they shared in the adopting of the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort. In America the attitude of the church toward 
the other denominations early here was gracious and 
sometimes intimate; the Reformed Church from Holland 
and the Reformed Church from Germany were under 
the one Dutch authority and the ministers were active 
in either field. For a century and more the sending of 
delegates to one body and another with Christian greet- 
ings and cooperations has been a substantial custom. 
Articles of correspondence between the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches were adopted in 1822. The church 
has been readily associated in inter-church organizations, 
in federations, and in common agencies of service. It will 
be noted that the privilege of correspondence, by docu- 
ment or by delegates, is with the highest judicatory or 
assembly of other denominations. The purpose is sym- 
pathy and co-operation in the interest of the Kingdom. 

115. A special meeting of the General Synod shall be called by 
the President on joint application of twelve ministers and twelve 
elders, at such place as may be determined by the president, vice- 
president and stated clerk of the General Synod. Three weeks’ notice 
of such meeting shal! be given to the members of Synod; this notice 
shall state the particular business for which it is called. 

A special session of the General Synod is rarely called, 
has not been called in many years. It was held occasionally 
in past years when the church was more compact, the 
synod much smaller, for the election of a theological pro- 
fessor. An adjourned session is not mentioned by the 
constitution. Without the specifying, the right indisputa- 
bly exists of annual session adjourning to a fixed time and 
place, of effecting thus a continuance of the regular an- 
nual session. (Digest: Adjourned Session.) 
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ARTICLE X 


OF CUSTOMS AND USAGES 


120. The order of worship on the Lord’s Day shall be in accord- 
ance with the Liturgy of the Reformed Church in America. This 
order may be modified to include the Apostles’ Creed or such other 
additions as may be directed by the Consistory for edification and 
profit. 


In the constitution as revised in 1874 an order of wor- 
ship in its simplest form was verbally recited at this point: 
invocation, salutation, the Commandments or other Scrip- 
ture, singing, prayer, singing, sermon, prayer, collection, 
singing, benediction. The word as to it was “it is recom- 
mended that the following order be observed by all the 
churches.” In the present provision of the constitution the 
order is not recited. The requirement is more positive: 
“the order of worship on theLord’s Day shall be in accord- 
ance with the liturgy.” The order in the liturgy, then, 
is to be examined and respected; and the required mini- 
mum appears to be about what was formerly recited. 
The question may arise whether the words, “in accord- 
ance with,’’ mean an exact detailed fulfillment or an 
avoiding of anything that is not consistent or harmon- 
ious. It is plain that the purpose of the law is to surely 
preserve in the service certain chief items of worship 
and at the same time to give generous latitude to the 
desire and judgment of an individual church, its min- 
ister, consistory, and congregation. This is indeed ex- 
pressly stated: the order ‘“‘may be modified to include 

. . additions as may be directed by the consistory for 
edification and profit.” In other words there may be an 
enlarging but not a diminishing of a minimum substance 
of worship which commends itself to universal use 
through its simplicity, dignity, and brevity. It is to be 
assumed that virtually every church will wish, at one 
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service or at both services, to expand and enrich the re- 
quired order of worship. This will be usually through 
the adding of music, anthems and responses by the choir. 
Morning service and afternoon or evening service were 
specified in the past time words of the constitution; the 
present words simply refer to the orders in the liturgy as 
to be observed, one for the morning, one for the evening. 
_ When these orders are examined, it is observed at once 
that quite as much is simply recommended as is required. 
There is the invocation, but the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
is recommended; there is the salutation; there is the 
Scripture, and this will “usually” consist of law, psalter, 
and other lesson from Old Testament or New Testament 
or both; responses ‘‘may be sung”; there shall be hymn, 
and prayer, and hymn; offering will be “commonly pre- 
sented” before the sermon, but ‘“‘may be” after the ser- 
mon, and there “may be” a prayer of dedication; there 
is the sermon, the hymn, the benediction. The evening 
service proposed is not very different; the law is not sug- 
gested and the Apostles’ Creed is suggested. In a word 
there is an exellent norm of worship required; there is 
a larger order, also excellent, offered and recommended 
and usually very desirable for the uniform practice of 
the church; and there is generous privilege given of en- 
larging and enriching the order “in accordance with the 
liturgy” and “for edification and profit.” The consistory 
are in authority. The minister usually has his own ideas 
and will be able to carry them out. He will wisely give 
due regard to local usages and preferences. 


121. The Sacrament of Baptism shall be administered if possible 


at a time and place of public worship. The office for the Administra- 
tion of the Sacrament must be read. 


Churches generally have a set time for the sacrament 
of baptism, usually associated with the communion sea- 
son. It may be administered at any service, however, and 
it might be well to confine it less to the ordinary set times. 
While it is to be administered at the place of public wor- 
ship and at the time of public worship if possible, the 
words, if possible, declare the lawfulness of the adminis- 
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tration at other place and other time under some cir- 
cumstances. The words leave the situation somewhat 
vague. Whether it is possible or not is apparently left 
to the minister, together with the adult candidate for 
baptism or the parents of the child to be baptized. Dif- 
ferent ministers and different members of the church 
would have quite different judgment as to whether the 
church building and church time must be used in any 
given instance. Rarely would this be impossible in strict- 
est sense for the baptizing of either adult or child. Illness, 
far distance, inclement weather, immediate urgency, and 
other reasons may appear to justify different place and 
time than those primarily required. A neighborhood 
chapel or schoolhouse where service. is held meets, at 
the time of its service, the primary requirements without 


question; and a baptism in such circumstance is often 


most impressive and edifying. ‘““Time of service” hardly 
means just after service when the general congregation 
has retired but that hour seems sometimes justified. If 
not at church or chapel or neighborhood meeting house, 
the place proposed may be the parsonage, but quite in- 
variably would be the home of the adult or child to be 
baptized. If, then, at the home in circumstance which 
seems to justify this, it is preferable that at least a little 
group be assembled; some neighbors may be there; the 
family group itself may be a large one. An elder at least 
is to be with the minister; while this is required, it will 
be remembered that the validity of the baptism is not 
impaired if no elder is present—as it is not impaired by 
any other incidental irregularity. The form must be read 
whether the baptism be at public worship or in private 
but, again, the validity of the baptism does not depend 
upon its use. oe 
Many questions of detail and of expediency arise in 
connection with the administration. A minister may be 
in doubt whether the insistent unwillingness of parents 
wishing their child to be baptized to bring the child to 
church creates an impossibility justifying baptism at the 
home. It may be that it would indicate so perverse a 
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spirit, such aloofness from the church, that a minister 
would feel compelled to decline to officiate. This would 
hardly ever occur, it is quite sure. It will be considered 
right and for the spiritual welfare involved by almost 
every minister no doubt to baptize at the home if the 
Christian parents sincerely desire it and cannot be per- 
suaded to have the ceremony in the church. 

- Who are privileged to bring their children? Parents 
both of whom are members of the church. A father or 
a mother who is a member of the church; and the two 
parents may stand together in the ceremony. Widely it 
is held that the parents, or a parent, baptized but not in 
full communion may bring a child. Parents not full 
members or even baptized—shall they be allowed baptism 
for their child especially in some crisis or distress when 
they sincerely and urgently ask it? The child may be 
dying and, not without some superstition perhaps but 
at least with anxious desire for the sign of salvation upon 
him, eager for comfort, the parents ask the sacrament. 
Probably raost ministers would grant it. A genuine con- 
fession of faith would probably appear. Church mem- 
bership might follow. Sponsors, godparents, witnesses, 
taking the vows with the parents, may be recognized at 
the sacrament of baptism and their names made part 
of the church record in connection with it. In the Rules 
of Dort, 1619, and in the articles, 1792, it is expressly 
noted that there may be or may not be such participants. 
Later the constitution makes no mention of them. Bap- 
tism is not to be repeated. Surely not, if it has been regu- 
larly administered by the minister of any Protestant 
Church. The same attitude properly maintains in con- 
nection with a baptism administered in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. This question came before the General 
Synod in 1835 (403) and the synod by resolution referred 
it to the decision of any consistory before whom the ques- 
tion, the concrete case, might come. In case of a sensitive 
conscience and insistent personal request there might be 
a repeating. In many of these questions it is the consistory, 
or rather the elders, who have the determining author- 
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ity. But practically in most instances no doubt it is the 
minister who must make the decision, whose judgment 
determines the action appropriate to the office he fulfills. 

The method of baptism in the church is quite univer- 
sally by sprinkling, three times or only once. It is held 
that this is consistent with if not an exact following of 
New Testament practice. It is not held that this method 
or any one method is essential in the proper administer- 
ing of the sacrament. The method of immersion is held 
to be perfectly valid and any minister is entirely within 
the bounds of propriety who finds it in any place or at 
any time desirable to administer baptism in this way. 

122. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall be administered 
if possible at least once every three months. in every church. The 
office for the Administration of the Sacrament must be read. 

The common custom among the churches is to have 
the Lord’s Supper once in three months. In isolated 
churches, especially when without installed minister, it 
may in some years be less frequent. Some churches desire 
to have it and do have it more often, once in two months 
or even once a month. In many churches it is observed 
on special occasions or days, for example at Easter. There 
are considerations arguing the wisdom of quite long 
interval between the observances and there are consid- 
erations arguing wisdom of the short interval. ‘The mean- 
ing and the spiritual service of the sacrament seem to 
suggest the more frequent observance. But the infre- 
quency rather enhances its value and the contribution 
to spiritual life when it is observed. In most churches it 
is a not too often repeated rally day when the church 
members feel it a special duty and privilege to be in the 
church, to be at the Lord’s Supper. In some churches the 
reverse is true; the sacrament is occasion for many mem- 
bers to stay away rather than be present; this is perhaps 
traceable to the emphasis of the liturgy, greater in the 
past in its words then used, upon the unworthy as un- 
welcome at the table. The form must always be read 
whether the administration is in public or in private; 
the abridged form, as in the case of baptism, is for some 
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reasons the preferable one; it is the one generally used. 

Various questions arise as to the administration, ques- 
tions which the consistory or the elders answer in their 
discretion and according to their desire, the minister no 
doubt having the chief voice in deciding. There is no 
requirement that the deacons pass the elements. There 
is no requirement that unleavened bread be used or that 
leavened bread be used. There is no requirement that 
fermented wine be used or that unfermented wine be 
used. There is no requirement that one cup be used or 
that individual cups be used. Quite universally now un- 
fermented wine and the individual cups are used. There 
is no requirement that the communicants stand or kneel 
or sit—sit in the pews as usual, or assemble in specified 
pews, or sit at a specially set table as custom survives in 
a very few churches. The elders and the deacons usually 
take seats near the minister. The deacons usually pass 
the elements. The minister usually serves the elders first; 
the deacons then serve first the minister then the congre- 
gation; or the minister serves both elders and deacons 
before he and the congregation are served. Sometimes 
the invitation to those not members of the local church 
is given to “those who love the Lord Jesus Christ’; some- 
times the words are added ‘“‘and who have confessed His 
name,” or their faith in Him; and sometimes there are 
further added the words “and are in good standing 
in their respective churches.” Sometimes a sermon is 
preached; sometimes there is, instead, an address at the 
table after the serving of the elements; sometimes there 
are both sermon and address. 

The Preparatory Service is quite inseparably associated 
with the Lord’s Supper in the usage of the church. It is 
held in church or chapel at such time as in the judgment 
of the consistory best serves the convenience of the con- 
gregation and the promise of the sacrament. 


123. The Sacraments may be administered in private in cases 


of sickness or other emergency, at least one elder being present with 
the minister. 


The Lord’s Supper is here associated with baptism in 
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the question of private administration. Here is the men- 
tion of the needed presence of an elder with the minister. 
Here the words are used, “in cases of sickness or other 
emergency.” ‘The word, emergency, is perhaps broader, 
may seem to suggest more liberty, than the words, public 
if possible, in section 121. Sickness, infirmity, old age, 
frequently become occasion for the private administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. As with baptism, a group of 
neighbors with the family group often adds much to the 
interest and profit of the communion. A neighborhood 
communion service is often a very happy and appropri- 
ate occasion. Sometimes someone who is dying wishes 
the communion, perhaps someone who has never sat at 
the table, who wishes to confess his faith and receive the 
bread and wine for the first time and perhaps for the 
last time. It will be one of the minister’s greatest privi- 
leges to give him this ministry of life and comfort. 


124. A catechism, or formal statement of doctrine to be used in 
teaching the young, must be first approved by the General Synod. 


In past years more than now the catechism question 
would arise. The church has its own catechism, the Heid- 
elberg with its Compendium. Its use in catechetical 
classes or in Sunday-school groups of the young people 
ought to be customary in every church. It is not to be 
assumed that they cannot be used with profit in classes 
of children.There are other catechisms not substantially 
different in their teaching, and preference has occasion- 
ally been for one or another here or there. The West- 
minster Catechism, admirable as it is, has been sometimes 
especially desired and has been used. The General Synod 
has approved it for use in the schools of the Reformed 
Church. A catechism for very small children, Brown’s 
Catechism, was much in use years ago. The requirement 
is that no catechism or formal text-book of doctrine shall 
be used save such as is approved by the General Synod. 
It is to be emphasized that the Heidelberg Catechism is 
a text-book surpassed by none and admirably fitted for 
the instruction of both young people and children if 
dealt with intelligently and devotionally and with apt- 
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ness to teach. To this should be added the word that the 
value of a definite book of definite teaching like the cate- 
chism can hardly be over-stated, that the loss to the chil- 
dren if not used will be positive and far-reaching. To- 
gether with direct Bible teaching, with any other lines 
of needed instruction and influence, the catechism should 
have its place. The constitution strongly stresses this by 
its frequent reference to it. 

125. Hymns to be used in public worship must be first approved 
by the General Synod. 

Hymn-books have been prepared by the church itself 
or for it from time to time. They have been and they 
are excellent. The more recent publications regarded 
as its own, or its own associated with other church, are 
no doubt as satisfactory as any prepared under other 
auspices. The churches are not limited to their use, how- 
ever. Other books if desired may be used, but only after 
their approval by the General Synod. Such approval has 
been given occasionally when request has been made. 
The word here is hymns: it is hymns assembled in book 
form that are naturally most meant. Individual hymns 
would scarcely come before the synod. It is true no doubt 
that churches here and there have used and do use 
hymn-books not the church’s own and not formally ap- 
proved by the synod. Considerable liberty has been 
exercised without sense of unlawfulness and without 
rebuke. Utmost discretion, however, should insure obedi- 
ence to the spirit and intent of the requirement. 


a 


ARTICLE XI 


OF DISCIPLINE AND OFFENCES 


SECTION 130. Discipline is the exercise of the authority which the 
Lord Jesus Christ has given to His Church to promote its purity, 
to benefit the offender and to vindicate His own honor. 

Discipline with its occasions and processes and judg- 
ments is the substance of virtually all the remaining pro- 
visions of the constitution, sections 130-170. While of 
necessity it has such extended and detailed treatment, 
the place of it in the actual experience and procedure of 
the church is, it is well realized, a very minor one. It is 
quite the least of the organized activities of the church. 
Occasions for its exercise are possibly few; certainly its 
exercise is infrequent: but the organized church cannot 
be without it, or without very exact and adequate provi- 
sions for its exercise. It represents, it is said, the authority 
given by the Lord Jesus Christ. That Jesus Christ has 
authority over His members and that His church as a 
society must recognize some responsibility for it given 
by Him is not questioned. Authority as ordinarily un- 
derstood, however, has greatly declined both in practice 
and in theory in the Protestant Church. The Roman 
Church supremely exalts itself as the agent of divine au- 
thority and this is largely the secret of its strength as an 
institution. 

Three objectives in the exercise of discipline are here 
set forth. The purity of the church is its choicest posses- 
sion and in its human degree is to be maintained and 
promoted. The honor of Christ as the great Head of the 
church is much in the church’s keeping and should in 
so far be kept inviolate. The offender who mars the pur- 
ity of the church and who brings dishonor upon his Lord 
deserves such official attention as will benefit him as well 
as represent the church’s ideal of purity and its exalting 
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of the honor of Christ. It is plain that discipline must 
not be over-active, that it cannot formally concern itself 
with all deviations from loftiest character and conduct, 
that influences other than discipline may often be the 
better and surer avenues toward the great objective. 
Sometimes when zeal for the church’s purity and for 
Christ’s honor urges act of discipline, it is plain that such 
act will quite surely not benefit the offender and will 
really be a disservice to others and to the general church 
good. In the atmosphere and habit of the present time, 
the benefit to the offender in act of discipline, severe 
discipline at least, has to be recognized as a doubtful issue. 
A refraining from discipline sometimes when obligation 
to exercise it is in question is likely to justify itself by 
Jesus’ words as to the leaving of the tares with the wheat 
until the harvest. Nevertheless it must be said, surely 
without contradiction, that discipline is too much neg- 
lected in the Protestant Church, that it should more 
often definitely exercise the authority committed to it 
for the purity of the church and the honor of its Head— 
hoping as well for benefit to the offender. 

In the exercise of discipline there needs to be courage 
but at the same time discretion and broad Christian 
charity. In all formal procedure it is imperative that 
strictest attention be given to every technicality, to the 
exact words of all related requirements of the constitu- 
tion. In cases especially serious or related to the higher 
judicatories it is quite surely wise to consult with some- 
one especially familiar with these requirements, with the 
lines of their application and with any precedents which 
may be in some measure a guide. In matters of major 
importance, of delicate or difficult aspects, of possible 
contact with civil law, it may be of utmost importance 
to consult with a lawyer in order that conformity with 
civil law and even adequate understanding of the church 
law may be made sure. 

131. All members of the Church including all who have been 


baptized therein are under the care of the church and subject to 
its government and discipline, administered by the elders together 
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with the minister, if there be one. Ministers and Consistories as 
such are under the care of the Classis and subject to its government 
and discipline. Professors of Theology are under the care of the 
General Synod and subject to its government and discipline. 


That the church’s prerogative of discipline has in its 
field, beside communicant members, those also who have 
only been baptized is true in principle though hardly at 
all expressed in practice. The child baptized is essentially 
regarded as a member of the church; coming into full 
communion is the entrance upon the larger privilege of 
church membership reserved for those mature enough to 
sufficiently understand it and profit by it. To regard one 
who, grown to maturity, definitely turns from the church, 
persistently refuses to claim the communion privilege, 
as continuing always a member by reason of infant bap- 
tism seems not wholly tenable. The phrase is sometimes 
used that, grown to manhood or womanhood, a baptized 
member not coming to the Lord’s Supper simply refuses 
to stay in the church rather than refuses to join it. On 
the other hand there are many, there were more in past 
generations, perhaps, who have not seen their way clear 
to come to the Lord’s Supper yet are finely attentive to 
the services of the church, to its practical work, perhaps 
even to the personal religious life, and are glad to be 
counted as in some way or degree at least members of 
the church. In our own church order rarely if ever is an 
only baptized member placed under discipline; very gen- 
erally he is not thought of as a member at all. The re- 
minder given by the constitution is that more immediate 
and constant attention should be given by minister and 
elders and members in full communion to the only bap- 
tized members than is commonly given; that a special 
duty to them should be recognized, that they should not 
be thought of as wholly undifferenced from those who 
have never received the seal of the covenant of God’s 
grace. The General Synod has from time to time directed 
and repealed and directed again a column in the statistics 
of church reports, “baptized non-communicants”; it is 
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an item difficult to determine but of real validity and 
importance. 

Discipline in the local church being committed to the 
elders with the minister, they in turn and the consistory — 
are subject to the discipline of the classis; it may be fully 
assumed then, agreeable to section 51, that the classis as 
such is subject to the discipline of the Particular Synod; 
-and that the Particular Synod as such is subject to the 
discipline of the General Synod. Professors of theology 
as such are not subject to the discipline of either elders 
or classis but of the General Synod only. 

132. The exercise by a church judicatory of the authority to 
discipline officers or private members for public or private offences 
may take the form of an admonition by such judicatory, or of sus- 
pension from church membership, or from office, or of deposition 
from office, or of excommunication, or of more than one of these, 
as the gravity of the offence in the opinion of the judicatory may 
warrant. Acts of admonition or suspension may be private or public 
at the discretion of the judicatory. 

Admonition is the formal word for the most moderate 
act of discipline by a judicatory. Elsewhere in the con- 
stitution the word, censure, and the word, rebuke, are 
used with, it would appear, the same significance in- 
tended. “Censure” may occur somewhere, however, in its 
oldtime sense of discipline, any penalty. As an act of 
discipline an admonition is, of course, the formal official 
action of the body vested with the right of discipline; a 
personal word of the minister or of an elder however ad- 
monitory it may be is not an admonition in the meaning 
of the constitution. The question may arise whether ad- 
monition is of continuous force or whether as an act of 
discipline it ends with its voicing; whether the discipline 
is the giving of a specific word only or the placing under 
a continuous condemnation; whether if one thus disci- 
plined wishes to be dismissed to another church he may 
receive a letter as “in good and regular standing.” Each 
interpretation has somewhat to support it. The weight 
would seem in favor of understanding the act as at once 
technically concluded. The procedure of lifting or re- 
voking an admonition is probably not known in the 
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church procedure; without a lifting or revoking the end 
of a continuing state of admonition would be wrongly 
indeterminate. The word in its ordinary occurrences car- 
ries no aspect of continuance. In the case of a letter of 
dismission, however, it is entirely proper that the dis- 
missing body should make known to the body addressed 
the fact of recent admonition if fairness to the body ad- 
dressed seems to require it. 

Suspension from church membership is fairly inter- 
preted as meaning just what it says, a suspending or inter- 
mitting of membership itself in the church. The usual 
enacting and usual understanding of it is, however, a 
suspension from the Lord’s Supper, a presumably tem- 
porary excluding from that privilege. Excommunication 
is the complete ending of church membership, the pre- 
sumably permanent excluding from the organized church 
society. So, suspension from office is the intermitting of 
service in the office, and deposition is the complete sever- 
ing from the office. An officer of the church might per- 
haps be deposed from office without his church member- 
ship being involved; an officer could hardly be suspended 
from church membership without being also at least sus- 
pended from his office. A public act of discipline con- 
trasted with a private act means usually announcement 
from the pulpit that the action has been taken; or it 
might be in the case of admonition the act itself in the 
presence of the church. 


133. Nothing shall be admitted as a matter of accusation or con- 
sidered an offence which cannot be shown to be such from the Holy 
Scriptures or from the Constitution of the Church, or is not such 
a sin or offence as to make the perpetrator infamous before the 
world. Such are, for example: blasphemy, assault or acts of violence, 
adultery, fornication, perjury, lying, slander, theft, forgery, violation 
of vows, desertion of office, intrusion on the office of another, scan- 
dalous traffic, schism, simony, and drunkenness. 


Caution is enjoined as to the official admitting of ac- 
cusations and as to the official recognizing of offences. 
Individual judgments and group judgments differ. Men 
readily set up standards in practical and current mat- 
ters perfectly obvious to them which other men do not 
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regard as necessary standards or tests of Christian char- 
acter or conduct. Some things regarded at some periods 
and places as unlawful from the Christian viewpoint are 
at other periods and places regarded as lawful. Even 
what may be generally regarded as injurious to church ~ 
life and spirit may be at the same time approved by an 
individual conscience and be clearly within the field of 
proper personal freedom. The constitution then proposes 
three tests of what is right matter of accusation, what is 
rightly to be considered at the official viewpoint an of- 
fence. It must be shown such by the Scriptures or by the 
constitution of the church or by its own infamy before 
the world. The constitution would seem to be in point 
only on occasion of disobedience to its requirements, 
breaking of pledges taken under its provisions, schism, 
contumacy: and yet as to the minister it is very broad— 
he shall ‘“‘by word and example promote always the spir- 
itual welfare of his people.” Infamy before the world is a 
test by which every common crime or immorality is con- 
demned. ‘The Holy Scriptures may condemn some things 
of which the church’s constitution does not speak and 
which the world does not count infamous. In emphati- 
cally setting forth this test the constitution does not by 
any means relieve the situation of all uncertainty and 
disagreement. ‘The variations of judgment and conscience 
that as above always assert themselves find a most com- 
mon field of difference in the application of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, their meaning, what they require and 
what they forbid. The list of offences here expressly given 
is only, as plainly said, for example. It is by no means an 
all-inclusive list. There are many other ill conducts dis- 
tinctly alien to the life of church members. The stress 
here upon the more gross offences of ordinary life carries, 
perhaps, its warning that minor faults are not to be un- 
duly magnified into offences calling for official action. 


134. Offences for which discipline is to be administered are private 
or public. Private offences are those which are known to an indi- 


vidual only, or at most to a very few; public offences are those 
which are notorious and scandalous. 
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135. Private offences shall not be presented at once to the church 
judicatory but the offender shall be dealt with according to the 
mode pointed out by our Lord Jesus Christ in Matt. xviii:15-17. The 
same course shall be pursued in cases of personal or private injuries. 
If these methods are unavailing, the matter shall be presented to 
the judicatory to which the offender is amenable. 

136. Persons who present charges without having taken the steps 
prescribed by our Lord Jesus Christ shall be considered guilty of 
an offence against the peace and order of the church and shall be 
censured accordingly. 

A private offence in the meaning of the constitution is 
not an offence against the one or the few by whom it is 
quite exclusively known. A private or personal injury is 
an offence against the party himself who is considering its 
relation to the church. The requirement is plain, the 
same in both cases, that the one who knows an offence 
or the one who has suffered an offence deserving the 
church’s attention shall first follow the procedure ap- 
pointed in Matthew 18:15-17, a personal talk with the 
offender; then if need be a talk in the presence of wit- 
nesses. After that if the offence still remain there shall 
be a presenting of it to the judicatory. So serious in the 
view of the constitution is a failure to follow this course 
that one who presents charges without the preceding 
private effort to cure the wrong is himself considered 
guilty of an offence. He is to be censured, it is said, this 
word being used no doubt, as before remarked, as equiv- 
alent to the formal word in discipline, admonition, al- 
though it might in its meaning include the more grave 
penalties. 


137. The proper judicatory shall take immediate cognizance of 
a charge by general rumor. In this case the previous steps prescribed 
by our Lord Jesus Christ as to private offences are not necessary. 

138. The charge by general rumor must meet the following re- 
quirements: 5 , ; . 

1. It must specify definitely a particular sin or sins. 

2. It must have obtained general circulation. 

g. It must be persistent. : : 

4. It must be accompanied with strong presumption of its truth. 


The charge by general rumor relates apparently to 
the second class of offences recited in section 134, public 
offences, those which are notorious and scandalous. ‘There 
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is no waiting for the word of some person who alone or 
with a few others knows the matter. Word is general 
about it and the judicatory gives it its attention. The pro- 
cedure enjoined in connection with private offences is 
not necessary. It may, however, be both wise and effec- 
tual. A private talk by a member or members of the 
judicatory with the party concerned may clear up as hap- 
pily as possible the publicly discussed situation or may at 
least lead most discreetly to its best possible correction. 
Four aspects of a general rumor required to give it sub- 
stance and validity are very concretely stated to guard 
against too great or too immediate credence for a known 
rumor. A rumor rises easily, grows easily—sometimes 
quite unworthy of attention. It must be specific and it 
must be persistent as well as of general circulation; and 
it must carry at least strong presumption of truth. 

139. A person who has been convicted of a crime by due process 
of law in a civil court shall be suspended by the judicatory to which 
he is amenable from the privilege of membership in the church and 
from any ecclesiastical office with which he may be invested, until 
he shall have established his innocence or manifested his repentance 
to such judicatory. 

Action as here defined is mandatory. The person shall 
be suspended. The action must be formally and speci- 
fically taken, the provision differing at this point from 
the provision formerly in the constitution. It was in past 
time provided that a person thus convicted in a civil 
court was ipso facto suspended from the church member- 
ship and office; no official procedure by the judicatory 
itself was needed. The suspension shall maintain until 
innocence is established or repentance shown. It is not 
stated before whom or in whose judgment innocence must 
be established. Naturally one might say the court in which 
the conviction was or a higher court reviewing the case. 
That the church could recognize only such establishing 
of innocence is not to be affirmed. Innocence might be 
established in the judgment of the elders, the civil court 
not recognizing or recording it; and thus there might be 
an ending by the elders and minister of the suspension. 
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_ Or even at the very time of conviction in a civil court 
the church judicatory may be fully convinced of the in- 
nocence of the convicted person. It is fair to assume that 
in such instance the judicatory would be carrying out 
the spirit and intent of the constitution in refraining 
from any act of suspension, leaving the member in pos- 
session of all his church privileges. Beyond this, there 
might be immediate formal action of the judicatory de- 
claring that in its judgment the innocence of the party 
is established. 

In virtually all cases, however, the convicting of a 
crime in a civil court :neans guilt; it justifies and com- 
pels the immediate act of suspension by the church ju- 
dicatory; and the suspension ends only at the manifesting 
of genuine repentance by the convicted and suspended 
party; such repentance and the consequent restoration 
might be at any time during the period of civil or crim- 
inal penalty or at any time after its concluding. 

140. A person who persistently rejects admonitions of the Elders 
may be suspended from the privileges of membership in the church. 
Should such person, having been repeatedly admonished and then 
suspended, fail to show marks of repentance, the Elders, with the 
permission of Classis, may proceed to excommunicate him. 

i 141. The Elders shall publicly notify the congregation of their 
intention before they proceed to the excommunication of a mem- 
ber by declaring his offence, the care and attention bestowed upon 
him by admonition and ‘suspension, and his unrepentant attitude 
in spite of all these labors. This procedure shall comprise three 
steps. The name of the offender shall not be mentioned in the first 
instance, that he may in some measure be spared. The name shall 
be mentioned in the second instance, the consent of Classis for 
excommunication having been first obtained. In the third instance, 
the congregation shall be informed that unless the offender repents 
he will be excluded from the communion of the church. The in- 
terval between these notifications shall be at the discretion of the 
Aye The Elders shall have jurisdiction in the case of a charge 
against an elder or deacon. If convicted he may be suspended from 
his office or from the privileges of membership in the church, or 
from both. 

The use here of the word, admonitions, sustains the 
understanding of this discipline as an act completed with 
its voicing, not continuous. The use of the plural indi- 
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cates a repeating of such discipline, not as if a prior act 
were still in force. Here in several places recent amend- 
ment has named the elders as the judlcial body, exercis- 
ing discipline. This is simply a conforming to the church 
order properly always observed. The word, consistory, 
thus deleted was a misuse, a lingering from the time when 
elders only were members of it; it is the elders with the 
minister, not the consistory, who are the officers in whom 
the power to discipline, of official admonition, is vested; 
section 40 is perfectly clear and decisive. The passing on 
to the next act of discipline, suspension, after a persistent 
rejecting of admonitions by an offender is at the option 
of the elders; he may be suspended; it is not said that 
he must be suspended; in the elders’ judgment the pen- 
alty may have gone far enough, the good of the church 
and offender more likely be served by refraining from 
suspension than by enacting it. The excommunication 
which may follow when suspension, added to: admoni- 
tions, has failed to restore the offender cannot proceed 
without the permission of the classis. The elders, the 
word, consistory, heretofore wrongly used, may prefer 
the request to the classis and if the request be granted are 
the officers to excommunicate by formal procedure. 
The act of excommunication is virtually unknown in 
the actual procedure of the church. Suspension, itself only 
too rarely exercised, is quite universally regarded as the 
sufficiently extreme discipline. An offender, however ex- 
treme, is quite universally left in the status of a suspended 
member. It would be salutary perhaps if discipline were 
occasionally advanced to excommunication. If the pro- 
cedure is undertaken, so extreme and so solemn is it, a 
series of steps is carefully required, a threefold notifying 
of the congregation. The details of these announcements 
are clearly stated and need no comment. The consent of 
the classis appears as if between the first and second steps 
required. It might unquestionably, however, be asked 
and secured before the first step is taken. The intimation 
seems to be that the first step might bring the offender 
after all to repentance and the further process of excom- 
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munication, consent for it, be unnecessary. The possi- 
bility, the hope, of repentance is indulged even between 
the second and third steps of the process. The intervals 
between the required notifications are in the discretion 
of the elders as wisest attitude toward both offender and 
church may dictate. 

The elders’ power of discipline is not only over a mem- 
ber of the church as such but also over an elder and a 
deacon as such. The acts of discipline in such instance 
are here repeated which were clearly stated in section 132. 


148. The Consistory shall have the right to close the pulpit against 
a minister of the Word who has been charged with any public sin 
or gross offence which would render his appearance in the pulpit 
inexpedient or offensive. Proceedings of the Consistory in such cases 
are at its peril, but are taken in order to prevent scandal, and are 
not to be considered as a trial. The case must be promptly submitted 
to the Classis. 

144. A minister shall be suspended from his office by the Classis 
to which he belongs when he shall have been duly convicted of 
any offence which affects the purity of his personal or ministerial 
character; and his pastoral connection with the church in which 
he was settled shall be dissolved ipso facto if the conviction and 
suspense shall be sustained on a final appeal. 

145. Any person who has been suspended from membership may 
be restored to full communion on profession of penitence and on 
renewal of his vows of membership before the ecclesiastical judi- 
catory to which he is amenable. Any person who has been excom- 
municated and who becoming penitent desires to be re-instated in 
his former relation to the church may be re-admitted on tendering 
a profession of his repentance and after due public notice to the 
congregation, either before the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
or at some other seasonable opportunity. 

A minister or other officer who has been suspended or deposed 
from office may be restored to his office on profession of penitence 
and on renewal of his vows before the judicatory by which he has 
been suspended or deposed, provided that the judicatory is satis- 
fied that the honor of the office will not be impaired and that the 
welfare of the church will be served by such restoration and pro- 
vided that a two-thirds vote of the judicatory approves it. Restora- 
tion after deposition must include reordination to office. 


The consistory, not the elders, are unquestionably in- 
tended in this provision. The procedure referred to as 
proper on their part is not an act of discipline; it is an 
act of church management, official control, trustees’ con- 
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trol. They have a right to close the pulpit against a min- 
ister, their own installed minister as well as a minister 
not their pastor. The closing of it against their own min- 
ister would naturally be only in extreme circumstance, 
for very grave reason and with great care. The reason 
broadly speaking would be that he was charged with 
public or gross offence, that therefore his appearing in 
the pulpit would be unseemly and hurtful to the church. 
It is an executive act, not a judicial act; it is not a trial 
or a conviction. The act, it is warned, is at the consistory’s 
peril, that is to say it faces more than the possibility of 
open resistance, a possible adverse review by higher ju- 
dicatory or even by civil authority. The pastor by the 
terms of his call which is a contract has the apparent right 
to appear in the pulpit, to carry on the preaching service 
agreed upon. While this right is conditioned by the 
terms of this section of the constitution and of other sec- 
tions, nevertheless utmost discretion is necessary to avoid 
extra trouble and offence and to avoid any technical un- 
lawfulness. In general it is to be assumed that a civil 
court would sustain action of a consistory taken under 
this provision of the church’s constitution, taken with 
due regard to all its provisions and in entire conformity 
with all ordinary civil or community law, even though 
the minister were later proved to be the innocent not 
guilty occasion. Even when sure of legal propriety, eccles- 
iastical and civil, a consistory would additionally wish to 
avoid possible violence at the church, at its pulpit or at 
its door. The closing of the pulpit to the minister might 
mean the closing for the time of the church to all services. 
Naturally, for whatever reason, the action is rarely taken. 
If the minister in question does not accede to definite 
desire or request expressed to him that he cease officiat- 
ing, the usual course would be not to forcibly prevent it 
but, enduring it and taking the case promptly as is re- 
quired to the classis, await its procedure in the case and 
its decision. With the classis rests the responsibility of 
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trial and the privilege of ending at any moment the 
pastoral relation, thus separating the minister from the 
church. 


It is imperative that a minister be suspended from his 


office by the classis when, tried for offence, he has been 


found guilty. The suspension is from his good minister- 
ial standing, from the exercise of the functions of the 
ministry. It is an entirely different matter from the sever- 
ing of his relation with a local church; this relation is 
dissolved ipso facto upon the sustaining of the convic- 
tion and suspension on final appeal, is dissolved without 
formal act although the dissolving must be recognized 
and recorded in the minutes of the classis. This delay 
of the severing of pastoral relation until a final appeal 
would not attach with every case. The case might not 
be appealed at all. Moreover, the classis might have ex- 
ercised much earlier its inalienable right of severing the 
relation by formal action, not waiting for the zpso facto 
of the perhaps far on day of action by highest judicatory. 

The restoring to full communion of a member who 
has been suspended from membership or from the pri- 
vileges of it must be the constant desire of the church; 
and no possibility of a proper restoring should ever be 
overlooked; but it is made plain that such action is not to 
be a casual or informal thing, that it must be only after 
a profession of penitence and a renewal of vows—and 
this not in private or to the minister alone but before 
the elders. The same is said of one excommunicated, the 
procedure in this case including public notice to the 
congregation, appropriately perhaps just before an ob- 
serving of the Lord’s Supper. The same procedure main- 
tains in the restoring of an officer to the functions of his 
office, of a minister to the functions of his office. 


146. The Classis shall have jurisdiction in the case of a Consistory 
accused of unfaithfulness to duty or of disobedience to Classis or 
to the Constitution or to any laws and regulations of the Church. 
Members of such a Consistory, if convicted after due process and 
trial, may be censured or deposed from office, and in the latter case 
shall be disqualified for re-election until Classis shall remove the 
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disqualification. The Classis shall fulfill the duties of a Consistory 
when all its members shall be so removed until a new Consistory 
shall be legally constituted. 

The consistory as a body, as well as an individual mem- 
ber of it, is subject to discipline. The classis is the re- 
sponsible judicatory. The grounds for discipline may be 
various, broadly stated as unfaithfulness to duty or dis- 
obedience to classis, to the constitution, or to any laws 
and rules of the church. There may be a neglecting of 
the ordinary and necessary details of proper church 
maintenance and government, neglect as to services or 
activities or finances or properties. It is unquestionably 
true that great detriment often comes to a church 
through the plain failure of its consistory to give heed 
to pressing situations, to take up vital problems, to give 
leadership and good support. It is unquestionably true 
that a classis is often grievously at fault in not addressing 
itself to such a consistory, not necessarily in the way of 
discipline but at least in the way of suggestion and even 
imperative advice. Such action would have saved the 
life of churches not a few and would have meant larger 
life to not a few of but feeble existence. The classis may, 
along lines of its proper authority, direct a consistory to 
pursue a certain course of action and, its direction not 
heeded, then proceed to discipline. Care must be exer- 
cised that there be no trespassing beyond its province in 
the way of mandatory legislation. Instances have not been 
unknown in recent years of a consistory pursuing some 
course contrary to the constitution, ignorantly perhaps, 
and then wilfully resisting the instruction and require- 
ment of the classis directed to the correcting of an un- 
lawful situation. A consistory as a whole, or the mem- 
bers of it, uniting in any one of the wrong conducts, 
may be tried in due process and, if convictd, be censured 
or deposed from office. The word, censure, is here again 
used as if it meant a formal discipline—if so, synonymous 
here with admonition. The reference here to this most 
moderate of the disciplines further sustains the under- 
standing already set forth that the admonition is not a 
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continuing disability, a continuous state of discipline; 
since, having received admonition, the officers remain 
in the full exercise of their office. If, however, the officers 
are deposed, they are not only out of office but under 
continuing disqualification for office; they cannot be 

— re-elected until the disqualification is removed; this re- 
moval may be apparently by simply a formal act of 
classis. If the consistory has come into its position of un- 
lawfulness or disobedience only by a majority vote, a 
minority having stood for lawful and obedient action, it 
is self-evident that the action of the classis would be 
against the majority members, ending perhaps in their 
deposition from office. The remaining members would 
be a still legal consistory; and the filling of vacancies 
would be accomplished as soon as possible and expedient. 
If the whole consistory is deposed, the classis fulfills the 
duties of a consistory until, under the classis’ arrange- 
ments, a new consistory is chosen and is in office. 


ARTICLE XII 


OF PROCESS AND TRIAL 


SECTION 150. Offences may be brought for trial before the proper 
judicatory by individual accusation or by common fame. The proc- 
ess in the former case must be in the name of the accuser, or ac- 
cusers, who must come forward openly fo support the charge. In 
the latter case no person need be named as the accuser. The time, 
place and circumstances shall be specifically stated in writing in all 
charges. 

151. Great caution is to be exercised in receiving an accusation 
where there is any reason to believe that it is preferred through 
passion or unchristian motive or where the accuser is under censure 
or of doubtful reputation or has a prospect of temporal advantage. 

152. The rule prescribed in I Tim. v:19, which requires two or 
three witnesses shall always be observed in admitting accusation 
against a minister or an elder. 

153. The testimony of more than one witness is required to estab- 
lish an accusation against any member of the church. If two or more 
witnesses bear testimony each to different acts of the same general 
nature, this shall be considered sufficient to establish the accusation 


if not disproved. 

‘The provisions with regard to process and trial are for 
the most part clear and definite; they need no repeating 
and little comment. The unvarying emphasis is on dis- 
cretion and fairness. Technical regularity from the start 
is of utmost importance. When an individual brings ac- 
cusation he must stand forth as indeed the accuser, not 
shifting responsibility to anyone else or initial responsi- 
bility to the judicatory. When common fame is the ac- 
cuser initial responsibility does lie with the judicatory. 
There is to be no vagueness at all about the charge when 
it really reaches the stage of being a charge; time, place, 
and circumstance must be specified and in writing. If 
an individual brings an accusation, it does not necessar- 
ily have to be received, given a formal standing and a 
judicial treatment; it is for the judicatory to judge 
whether it deserves the asked-for formal procedure; any 
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one of several things may cast doubt at once on the val- 
idity of the charge; passion, revenge, envy, desire for per- 
sonal preferment or advantage; the accuser himself may 
not be of good standing in the church or in the com- 
munity. 

It being the privilege of the judicatory to “admit” or 
not admit an accusation, a special caution or safeguard 
is required in the case of a minister or elder. This is 
natural in view of the dignity of the office and the added 
gravity attaching with such case. The way of Scripture 
is required: ‘Against an elder receive not an accusation 
but before two or three witnesses.” Apparently, the mean- 
ing is only “in the presence of” such witnesses. Perhaps, 
however, a judicatory would not be wrong or unwise in 
attaching some importance to the attitude of such wit- 
nesses, whether they were or were not in sympathy with 
the charge preferred. Sustaining witnesses are the sub- 
ject of the immediately following provision. More than 
one are required in the case of any member of the 
church, therefore in the case of minister or elder as well 
as ordinary member. These are necessary to establish an 
accusation. It will be noted that sections 151, 152, and 
153 successively use the words, receive, admit, establish, 
all apparently with different meanings: receive, that is 
give any preliminary attention; admit, that is allow a 
technical, formal standing as a case; establish, that is 
prove. The fact that two witnesses do not testify as to 
one act of an offence but to different acts of the same 
offence does not make their testimony unacceptable as 
proof of the offence. 

The question may arise whether an individual accu- 
sation before a church judicatory must come from a 
church member or may come from some one himself 
wholly outside of the church’s jurisdiction. There ap- 
pears to be no reason for regarding the judicatory as 
limited to receiving accusation from church member 
alone. 


154. All citations for trial and citations for all such witnesses as 
may be required on either side shall be issued and signed by the 
president and clerk of the judicatory. 
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155. Witnesses who are members of the church and who have 
been lawfully cited to appear and give testimony, and who refuse 
to obey the citation shall be amenable to church discipline. 

156. A second citation shall be issued if the accused refuses to 
obey a first citation, and this shall always be accompanied by a 
notice, that if the accused still refuses to appear at the time and ~ 
place appointed he will be liable to censure for contumacy and 
also that the judicatory will proceed to the trial and decision of 
his case as if he were present. 

187. A copy of the accusation shall be furnished to the accused 
at the time when the citation is served. This citation shall designate 
the time when and the place where the accused shall put in his : 
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answer. Not less than ten days shall be allowed to intervene between 
the time when the citation is served and the time when the answer 
is to be received, and no shorter period shall be allowed between 
receiving the answer of the accused and the trial of the case, except 
with the consent of all the parties interested. 


An accusation having been admitted, given standing 
as a cause for trial, all procedure thenceforth must be 
carried out with most careful formality. Time and 
place of trial are appointed by the judicatory. Written 
citations are necessary, citation of the accused to appear 
and stand trial, citation of each witness desired for the 
arraignment and each witness desired by the accused or 
any recognized defender of him. All of them are cita- 
tions by the judicatory, signed by its president and 
clerk, and in due order served personally to make sure 
the receiving of them. Members of the church cited as 
witnesses and refusing to appear and give testimony 
become themselves liable to church discipline. Citations 
may be issued for desired witnesses who are not mem- 
bers of the church; such citations, of course, have no 
authority; anyone who fails to appear and testify, being 
under no jurisdiction of the church, cannot be in any 
way disciplined. It may be that a citation of one not a 
member of the church would be properly in the form 
of a request, not a direction. It is also perhaps to be 
understood that the judicatory has the right to hear 
witnesses who may appear and can give testimony who 
have been earlier unknown or who at least have not 
received formal citation. 
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The person accused receives, apparently, citation to 
two occasions, witnesses being cited to but one. They 
are summoned to the time and place of trial to give 
their testimony in the formal trying of the case. The 
accused is cited, with a copy of the accusation given 
at the same time, to put in answer at a designated place 
and at a designated time different from, prior to, the 
time of trial and he is cited to appear at the time and 
place appointed for the trial. He must be allowed ten 
days between the serving of the citation and the nec- 
essary receiving of the answer; and at least ten days 
must be allowed between the receiving of the answer 
and the trial unless all parties consent to a less period 
of time. Greater period of time in each instance is often 
wise, a larger allowing for contingencies. If the accused 
ignores a first citation, he receives a second citation 
of the same sort naming place and new time with warn- 
ing as to what will follow a failure to obey it. The judi- 
catory was in session on the first date; the accused was 
absent; and the judicatory is now convened on the 
second date. For the second time the accused is absent 
and he may now be dealt with at once; without any 
delay or process of trial the judicatory may censure 
him for contumacy, that is, discipline him in some way 
for the disrespect shown it. This is not enough, how: 
ever. The judicatory “will proceed to the trial and 
decision of his case as if he were present.” It is thus 
required that the offence shall receive its own judgment, 
shall not be relieved from it by the absence of the 
offender or by the penalty which may have been im- 
posed for contumacy. 

158. No accusation shall be admitted unless brought forward by 
the accuser within the space of two years after the time of the 
alleged offence, except when it shall appear that unavoidable im- 
pediments have prevented an earlier bringing of the accusation. 

159. Neither accuser nor accused shall act as a member of the 
judicatory in any stage of a trial before it nor sit in judgment on 


the case. 

160. Witnesses shall always be examined in the presence of the 
accused and he shall be permitted to cross-examine them. The evi- 
dence shall be faithfully recorded and shall be subscribed by the 
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witnesses and in its final form with the sentence or decision shall 
be entered upon the records. The parties interested shall be allowed 
copies of the same. A commission of the judicatory may be ap- 
pointed by it to take testimony at a distance, if this is demanded 
by either party. Due notice shall be given to all parties of the ap- 


pointment and membership of this commission and of the time 


and place of its meeting. 

161. Professional counsel shall not be permitted to appear and 
plead in cases of process in any of the egclesiastical courts, but in 
the trial of any case before a Consistory a member of Classis may 
prepare and conduct the case on either side. In the higher courts 
the accused person if unable to present and plead his case to ad- 
vantage, may request, and the president may appoint, any minister 
or elder belonging to the judicatory before which he appears, to 
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prepare and conduct his case as he may judge proper. The minister — 


or elder so appointed shall not be allowed to sit in judgment on 
the case, as a member of the judicatory. 

It is not to be supposed that in any ordinary circum- 
stance a valid accusation would delay two years for its 
presenting or that a matter two years past would deserve 
official attention in the absence of any more recent oc- 
currence giving occasion for charge. There might be cir- 
cumstance offering a different estimate of the delay and 
it is for the judicatory to determine and to admit the 
past-date accusation if in its judgment there has been 
unavoidable impediment to the earlier bringing of the 
charge. It is also but ordinary discretion and equity that 


neither accuser or accused have any judicial position in 


the case. If a member of the judicatory, his function as 
a member is suspended in all the body’s judicial con- 
sideration of the case and in the rendering of verdict 
upon it. It is not stated whether or not witnesses are to 
be put under oath. The articles, 1792, recognize the pro- 
priety of an oath taken before a magistrate at the dis- 
cretion of the judicatory; the constitution, 1833, expressly 
says, “after being sworn or solemnly affirmed”; in 1874 
it uses the same words; in 1916 it omits all such refer- 
ence; the question lies in the discretion of the judi- 
catory. Fairness and desire for the truth dictate that 
the witnesses be examined in the presence of the ac- 
cused and that he be permitted to examine them. There 
must be a true and full record; this must be signed by 
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5 the witnesses; it must be in final form written in the 


minutes of the judicatory; and the decision must also 
be reported in the minutes. This careful and complete 
record is for definiteness in action, for availableness on 
any occasion in all after time, and especially for use in 
instance of any appeal to higher judicatory. Each party 
concerned has right to a copy of the record. In the 
course of the trial, or perhaps antecedent to it, the ap- 
pointing of a commission and the taking by it of testi- 
mony at a distance if either party demand is author- 
ized; the fact of appointment, the names of those ap- 
pointed, and the time and place of their meeting must 
be, prior to the time of meeting, made known to all 
parties concerned. The inference is that the parties, 
any one of them, may be present at such taking of testi- 
mony. The members of the commission are naturally 
perhaps, though not necessarily, members of the judi- 
catory; authorized persons at the distant place might 
be used. 

The excluding of professional counsel in the conduct 
of a case is plainly proper and wise. Their presence 
might very readily introduce an atmosphere and pro- 
cedure hurtful to every person and every interest con- 
cerned; it is not in the nature of the case appropriate. 
It is perfectly possible, sometimes advisable perhaps, 
for a party concerned to confer privately with profes- 
sional counsel in order to be more clearly aware of 
rights and privileges. Instead of professional counsel a 
member of classis may serve as counsel, for either party 
in a case before consistory; the party may really need 
the advice and help of some one thus of larger knowl- 
edge and experience; and the one thus advising and 
helping may be a lawyer. Apparently in such instance 
the party may choose from the classis any adviser and 
helper he desires. In the higher courts, in like siuation 
of an accused person unable adequately to deal with his 
case and desiring counsel, he may make request and the 
president may make appointment. The person ap- 
pointed must be a minister or an elder, a lawyer per- 
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haps, of the judicatory concerned. The accused then 
does not make his own appointment but he requests 
if he desires to do so a particular man and the presi- 
dent naturally will appoint him. Such counsel, there-— 
fore, will have the dignity of official as well as personal 
assigning to the task. Such appointed person surrenders i 
for this case his privilege of sharing as a member in~ 
- the judicial functioning of the judicatory. 1 
: 


ARTICLE XIII 


OF APPEALS AND COMPLAINTS 


SEcTION 162. The right of appeal belongs to either of the original 
parties in any case who considers himself to be aggrieved or injured 
by a decision of an ecclesiastical judicatory or assembly. The same 
right belongs also to the elders or to a Consistory or to a Classis as 
an original party. The appeal must always be made to the next 
higher judicatory. 

163. The Particular Synod shall be the final court of appeal for 
all cases which have originated with the elders or in a Consistory, 
except when a member of the Particular Synod from each Classis 
belonging to it, except the Classis from whose action the appeal was 
taken, shall within ten days of its adjournment declare in writing 
to the president that the case adjudicated is a proper one for appeal 
to the General Synod. In such a case, the appeal if properly made 
shall be entertained by the General Synod. 

164. The General Synod shall constitute by election or otherwise 
a permanent Committee on Judicial Business to which shall be re- 
ferred by the stated clerk all appeals and complaints with all papers 
and documents pertaining thereto before the same are presented to 
the Synod. 

165. The permanent Committee on Judicial Business shall con- 
sist of three ministers and two elders. They need not be members 
of the General Synod. The term of one member of this committee 
shall expire annually and his successor shall be chosen at the stated 
meeting of the General Synod to serve for five years. A vacancy in 
the committee arising from death, resignation or other cause shall 
be filled in the same manner for the unexpired term. The committee 
shall elect its own chairman. 


Every member and every officer of the church, the 
elders, every consistory and every classis, every original 
party, accuser or accused, in a case before a judicatory 
has right of appeal from its decision. ‘The act appealed 
from is not necessarily a judicial decision. The appeal 
must go to the next higher judicatory; it cannot go 
direct from consistory to Particular Synod or direct 
from classis to General Synod. If a case starting in con- 
sistory is appealed and reaches Particular Synod it stops 
there save in exceptional cases. A case thus originating 
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is probably very personal and in a certain sense of 


minor importance; the General Synod should if pos- 
sible be spared that which would be a tax upon its 
time and not conducive to its dignity or to its freedom 


in dealing with major denominational affairs. More- 


over, such case would have had chance for first and 
second appeal, a case starting in classis having only 


equal opportunity in its possible going on to General - 


Synod. ‘The way is open, however, for exceptions. The 
case from consistory may be of such sort and of such 
importance, grave rights and precedents being at issue, 
that many or all the delegates in the Particular Synod 
feel that a deliverance by General Synod should be 
secured. This judgment and desire prevail when de- 
clared by a member from each classis in the Particular 


Synod save the classis appealed from. The declaration — 


that it is a case properly to pass to General Synod must 
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be directed to the president of the Particular Synod; — 


it must be within ten days of the synod’s adjournment; 
and it must be in writing. It is not stated whether the 
declaration is to be a united writing or may be by way 


of individual letters. Either way of address is apparently — 


admissible, though the single communication signed by 
all is the more formal and probably preferable way. 
When consistory is here mentioned, there is new definite 


mention of elders also, a case starting with them, as well ° 


as a case starting with the whole body. 
The General Synod in its functioning as a judica- 


tory has a preliminary procedure, a preliminary repre- — 


senting of itself in way not constitutionally provided 
for the lower judicatory. It has a Committee on Judi- 
cial Business to give initial and, indeed, tentatively com- 
plete attention to a case reaching the General Synod 
by way of appeal or of complaint. In orderly routine 
an appeal, or a complaint which is a different thing, 


reaches with its related documents the stated clerk of. 


the General Synod. Instead of holding the papers, as 
he holds virtually all other communications for present- 
ing to the synod when it convenes, he transmits them 
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to the committee for its precedent study. The commit- 
tee is permanent, is continuous from year to year, is 
not of wholly new membership each year; naturally 
then its members may or may not be members of the 
General Synod. The General Synod appoints them, 
three ministers and two elders. The two elders very gen- 
erally and appropriately but not at all necessarily are 
members of the legal profession, lawyers of high stand- 
ing. The term of office is five years, the term of one mem- 
ber of the committee expiring each year. In case of va- 
cancy arising from any cause, the committee’s member- 
ship is not to remain incomplete; the vacancy is to be 
filled at the next stated session of the General Synod. 
The chairman is chosen by the committee itself. 

166. Notice of intention to appeal from an act or decision of 
a judicatory must be given to the president of that body at the 
time of the action from which an appeal is taken or within ten days 
thereof. The appellant must send to the president his appeal in 
writing with the reasons therefor within ten days after such notice. 
In default of this procedure, the appeal falls. 

167. An appeal made by a judicatory must be made by it regu- 
larly convened as such. The appeal with the reasons therefor must 
be sent in writing to the president of the body from which an appeal 
is taken, within twenty days of the action from which the appeal 
is made. In default of this procedure, the appeal falls. 

168. Every judicatory which has tried a case originally or by 
appeal should record its decision stating at length the reasons 
therefor, in order that the record may exhibit so far as practicable 
everything which had an influence on its judgment. 

169. Individuals who have voted in a lower judicatory upon a 
case which is appealed or who have prepared and conducted such 
case shall not be at liberty to vote in the higher judicatory upon 
the trial of the appeal. 

170. A lower judicatory shall be permitted to send a commis- 
sioner to the one to which an appeal is made for the purpose of 
making explanations relative to the case. The original parties in 
the case shall have the right to be heard in every stage of the trial. 


In undertaking an appeal there are two initial com- 
munications, it will be seen, notice of intention to appeal 
and the appeal itself. The first is necessary at once when 
the action to be appealed from is taken or within ten days 
thereafter. The second, the appeal itself, is necessary 
within ten days after the notice has been given. The ap- 
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peal must be accompanied by the reasons upon which it 
rests. It must be sent in writing. It is not stated that the 
first notice must be in writing. If given by spoken word 
it might be valid if unmistakably proved; the writing of 


it is virtually imperative, more surely guarding against — 


misunderstanding or later dispute about it. Both the 
notice and the appeal itself must be sent, it will be espe- 
- cially noted, to the president of the body appealed from, 
not to the president of the body appealed to, must be 
sent to the president of the body, not to the stated clerk. 
While a judicatory might overlook some inadvertence, 
some technical shortcoming, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that exact attention to every item of require- 
ment is of utmost importance, that if there be any fault 
in required procedure the appeal may be regarded as 
having lost all right to be considered. 

In the case of appeal by a judicatory, no mention is 
made of necessary prior notice of it; it is to be assumed 
that such appeal is not referred to at all in section 166. 
A full twenty days from time of action, equal to the ten 
and ten more of appeal by a person, are allowed for the 
sending of the appeal—as in the other case with reasons 
to the president of the body appealed from. It is em- 
phatic that the appeal must be the action of a meeting 
regularly convened, must be an act without any infor- 
mality or technical irregularity. 

As already provided in other section, a judicatory must 
make full record of its decision in any judicial case with 
reasons and with all considerations which were regarded 
of weight. Of the first importance is the clear and definite 
phrasing of a decision in formal way so that what is 
meant to be said is said, is adequate, and is open to no 
misunderstanding. Strangely enough there is sometimes 
failure to render decision in exact and complete form, 
failure to give it an exact and absolutely clear recording 
even in important cases. 

In higher judicatory concerned with an appeal no one 
of course can vote who was concerned with the case, its 
presenting, or its deciding, in the lower judicatory. 
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The commissioner whom a lower judicatory may send 
to a higher at the passing up of a case on appeal is not, 
it will be understood, a counsel or a representative of 
original party in the case. His office is to make any help- 
ful explanations made possible by his familiarity with 
the trial of the case in the lower judicatory. The appoint- 
ing of such a commissioner is in fairness to the lower 
body and a service to the higher body in its desire for 
all possible light on the case in hand. It must be insist- 
ently borne in mind that intermediate judicatories are 
never themselves the parties in a case. The original par- 
ties are parties to the end. There is danger of losing sight 
of this, of a judicatory whose decision is appealed from 
emerging as a party to defend itself. ‘This means con- 
fusion and irregularity. The original parties must be 
clearly defined throughout; and they have right to be 
heard at every stage of the case. 

171. A certified copy of the action from which an appeal is made 
shall be transmitted to the judicatory to which the appeal is ad- 
dressed. Such copy signed by the president and the clerk together 
with the appeal and the reasons accompanying the same shall be 
the documents in the case and shall be transmitted to the next regu- 
lar meeting of the higher judicatory or to the Committee on Judicial 
Business in case the appeal is made to the General Synod. 

172. The appellant may give notice with satisfactory reasons to 
the judicatory to which an appeal is made that he cannot attend the 
next stated meeting of that body. His appeal may in this case lie 


over to the next following stated meeting; but if he fails to appear 
and to prosecute his appeal without giving such notice and reasons 
the appeal falls. 

173. Either party in appeal proceedings, who may consider him- 
self aggrieved by any decision upon any incidental question which 
may arise before the final sentence is pronounced, may state his 
objection to such decision and have the same noted in the minutes 
of the proceedings to the end that he may avail himself of an appeal 
from the final sentence without arresting the progress of such in- 
vestigation or trial. Every decision to which objection is made and 
the objections themselves shall be distinctly stated in the minutes 
of the judicatory and sent up with the appeal to the appellate judi- 
catory for review. 


It having been made clear that an appeal is to be sent 
to the president of the judicatory appealed from, direc- 
tion is now given for its reaching the judicatory which 
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is appealed to. The president to whom it has been sent 
and the clerk associated with him, providing themselves 
with a copy of the action of their judicatory from which 
the appeal is taken, sign it, both of them; and they trans- 
mit this certified copy to the higher judicatory. With 
this copy of the reported action go the appeal and the 
reasons for it which have come into the hands of the 
-president from the party making the appeal; these to- 
gether form the documents in the case; there must be 
no evidence added; if new evidence demand attention, 
there must be a remanding of the case to the lower court. 
The transmitting to the judicatory is naturally the trans- 
mitting to the stated clerk of it. The transmitting to the 
next regular meeting of tlag judicatory is naturally by the 
stated clerk who has received the documents from the 
president and clerk of the lower judicatory. In the case 
of the General Synod, as noted also in earlier section, 
the transmitting by the stated clerk is not to the next 
regular session but at once to the Committee on Judicial 
Business. 

The personal presence of party making appeal is es- 
sential to the consideration of it, the trial of the case. 
The next regular meeting being the set time, if he can- 
not attend and gives notice with satisfactory reasons, 
there may be postponement to the next following stated 
meeting. If he is absent without notice and without giv- 
ing reasons, not prosecuting the appeal in person, the 
appeal is dismissed without consideration. If after ex- 
plained absence from the first appointment he is absent 
from the second appointed meeting the appeal is not 
then prosecuted and it appears to have no further stand- 
ing. ‘here is no mention of its consideration, of possible 
trial of the case, after the second failure to appear, even 
if that failure be with notice and explanation. 

The provision for stating objections to any subordin- 
ate decisions in the course of a trial, without attending 
argument, for their careful reporting with decisions and 
transmitting to the higher judicatory if appeal be prose- 
cuted, is very wise as preserving the constant and orderly 
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progress of the trial while at the same time conserving 
the rights and the contentions of the party making 
objection. 

174. Any member of the church, or any minority or any member 
of such minority in a lower church judicatory, who shall consider 
any act or judicial decision or any part of the formal proceedings 
thereof to have been so erroneous as to affect injuriously the inter- - 
ests of truth, godliness, or the Kingdom of God, may present a 
complaint against such act or decision to the next higher judicatory 
for examination and decision. Such complaint, if entertained, brings 
the whole record of the case under the review of the higher judica- 
tory. No such complaint shall be entertained except after notice and 
the filing of the complaint with the reasons therefor with the presi- 
dent of the body complained of as in cases of appeal. 

A complaint is entirely diffgrent from an appeal. An 
appeal is an address to high¢ judicatory by a party di- 
rectly ruled against by decision of the lower judicatory 
who asks judicial review of the case. A complaint is an 
address to the higher judicatory by one not directly dealt 
with by act or judicial decision of lower judicatory but 
who on general grounds of justice and regularity feels 
that a certain procedure of the lower body has been in- 
correct and injurious. The error may be thought of as 
in the decision itself or in the procedure which led up 
to it. Such disagreement with process or resulting action 
is naturally found in the minority of the membership 
which has been active in the matter. This minority may 
then unite in a complaint; or any member of the minor- 
ity alone may present a complaint. More than this, any 
member of the church, even if not a member of the ju- 
dicatory, who has been watching the matter and is for 
any reason interested and considers the proceedings at 
fault and likely to do harm, may present his objection 
in the formal way of complaint. The possible occasion 
for such thing is by no means rare. The privilege given 
is a very important one. Encouragement is not to be given 
for frequent or insignificant complaining against official 
procedure and pronouncement. A majority is presump- 
tively right; when regarded by some or one as substan- 
tially or technically wrong the matter may not be of 
importance enough to deserve the attention of the higher 
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body; even if apparently important it is not surely nec- 
essary or wise to give it such formal attention. On the 
other hand a consistory or a classis may do something 
which the higher body really ought to know about in a 
formal way, the dissent from which ought to be known to 
them. A consistory or a classis may very easily fall into 
the habit of doing something in a way contrary to the 
‘requirements of the constitution, may persist in doing 
this in spite, perhaps, of the objections made clear by a 
minority. It may be plain duty, for the dignity and wel- 
fare of the church, for the cause of good order in the 
church, for some one or more than one to make the situ- 
ation known to the higher body—by way of complaint. 
There must be a conviction that the act, the decision or 
a part of the procedure, has been “so erroneous as to 
affect injuriously the interests of truth, godliness, or the 
Kingdom of God.” The complaint must be by way of 
formalities the same as those required for an appeal, 
the notice, the complaint itself with reasons, the address 
to the president of the lower body within the specified 
periods. The effect of the complaint presented in orderly 
way*and given formal recognition is to bring the whole 
record with which it is concerned under review. The 
higher judicatory will examine the proceedings, not by 
way of formal trial, and will render its judgment, ap- 
proving or disapproving. 

The words, if entertained, suggest that the higher body 
may for reasons satisfactory to itself refuse to receive the 
complaint brought to its attention. It may refuse if there 
be any technical irregularity; it may refuse perhaps if, 
with technical regularity, there be prejudices or condi- 
tions related which make it readily appear unwise and 
unnecessary to enter into a review of the record; the re- 
jection of a complaint for such discretionary reason 
should be on very clear and sure ground. 

The word, case, may suggest a judicial case, a trial; 
this is not the definite or exclusive meaning. 
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A complaint against a Particular Synod addressed to: 
the General Synod goes to the Committee on Judicial 
Business in the same way as an appeal. 

This section, 174, relates itself closely to section 54. 


175. It shall be the duty of the Stated Clerk of the General Synod, 
on receiving notice of an appeal or complaint addressed to that body, 
to notify immediately the permanent Committee on Judicial Busi- 
ness of such appeal or complaint, to call a meeting of the commit- 
tee at a suitable time and place, and to send notice of such meeting 
to all the parties concerned in the case. 

176. It shall be the duty of the permanent Committee on Judicial 
Business first to inquire whether the appeal or complaint is in regu- 
lar form and whether all constitutional steps have been taken. If 
the proceedings in the case are found not to have been in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution, the committee shall 
at once so report. 

177. All appeals and complaints which are found to be regular 
in form shall be further examined by the committee as to the points 
at issue. The committee shall inquire into the reasons for the appeal 
or complaint, shall examine all the documents in the case, shall 
hear the original parties with such counsel, if desired, other than 
professional counsel, as the committee may approve and also the 
commissioner of the judicatory from whose action the appeal is 
taken. The committee shall then report their finding to the General 
Synod together with their recommendations. 

178. When the report of the committee is presented to the Gen- 
eral Synod and before action is taken thereon the original parties 
in the case with their counsel, if desired, the commissioner of the 
lower judicatory, and the representatives of the committee may be 
heard by the Synod. The report of the committee may be adopted, 
rejected, amended or referred back to the committee, and the de- 
cision of the Synod may be either to confirm, or to reverse in whole 
or in part the judgment of the lower judicatory, or to recommit 
the case to it either with instructions or to receive a new trial. 


The functions and procedure of the Committee on 
Judicial Business are clearly defined. The creating of this 
committee has been for the purpose of saving as far as 
possible the General Synod itself in full session from the 
engrossing of its time by the details of a case and from 
the sometimes disturbing effects of such details. There 
have been occasions when the trial of a case on appeal 
by the General Synod has been most uncomfortable and 
with great loss to the efficiency of the body in its one 
session a year—and with no major interest at issue. 
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The initial responsibility is upon the stated clerk of 
the General Synod. He receives the appeal or complaint 
addressed to the synod, notifies the committee, and him- 
self calls a meeting of it, sending notice to each member 
of it and to every party concerned in the case. He does 
not wait for any instruction from the president of the 
synod and he does not leave the call of meeting to the 
chairman of the committee. Naturally he will consult 
the convenience of the members of the committee, ascer- 
taining a time and place agreeable to them all. Also it 
may be that an informal meeting of the committee might 
be held prior to the formal meeting, an informal con- 
ference when the situation could become somewhat fa- 
miliar, preparatory to the formal meeting of which all 
the parties must be notified. 

The first duty of the committee formally in session, 
the documents being before them and the parties present 
or not present, is to determine whether the appeal or 
complaint is in proper form, whether the requirements 
of the constitution bearing upon it have been observed. 
There is no small possibility that some error will be at 
once apparent or that one of the parties will make clear 
that there has been some technical omission in the steps 
appropriate to the appeal or complaint. The committee, 
deciding that the case is not in regular form for the 
synod’s consideration, so reports when the synod has con- 
vened and the matter is not given further consideration. 

If the matter is found in order, the committee proceeds 
to a-study of the case, examines the documents, enters 
into the grounds for the appeal or complaint, hears the 
original parties with any allowed counsel, also the com- 
missioner from the lower judicatory. The committee 
comes to a decision and reports this to the General Synod 
with any attaching recommendation. It has been in effect 
a trial of the case and a decision on it although it does 
not technically take that form. 

The General Synod then has this report before it for ac- 
tion. It assumes that the committee’s work has been care- 
fully and accurately and completely done. The decision, 
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however, must be that of the General Synod itself. The 
synod must be intelligent about it and it must be per- 
fectly fair as well as sincere. Before the synod votes on 
the report the original parties, counsel perhaps, com- 
missioner, and representatives of the committee shall be 
heard. Several alternatives are possible. The synod may, 
as it generally would, adopt the report; it may adopt it 
with amendment; it may reject it; it may refer the whole 
question back to the committee for further examination 
and a new report. In deciding upon the case, following 
the recommendation of the committee or not following 
it, the synod does any one of several things; it confirms 
what the lower judicatory has done; or it reverses in 
whole or in part what it has done; or it sends the case 
back to the lower judicatory with instructions to take 
some modified or supplemental action; or it sends it back 
for a new trial in view of some irregularity or incom- 
pleteness in the original procedure. In sending back with 
instructions, there may be difference of opinion as to 
the right-of a higher judicatory to change the penalty 
when it does not reverse the conviction or send back for 
new trial; such action might fall under the words, re- 
verse in part. 


ARTICLE XIV 


OF RULES AND AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 180. The General Synod shall have power to make all 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry the fore- 
going articles into effect. 

181. Amendments to this Constitution shall be made only upon 
a recommendation to the Classes by the General Synod at a stated 
meeting and by the subsequent approval by two-thirds of the Classes 
of such proposed amendment. When such approval has been given 
the General Synod may in its discretion pass a final declarative 
resolution and when such declarative action has been taken, the 
articles thus determined and declared shall become authoritative 
parts of the Constitution of the Reformed Church in America. 

182. The Rules of Order of the General Synod may be amended 
at any stated meeting of the Synod by vote of a majority of all 
the members present, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ment has been submitted in writing at a previous stated meeting 
and has received at that previous meeting the approval of a majority. 
Such amendment to the Rules of Order shall go into effect on the 
announcement by the President of Synod of favorable action under 


this provision. 

The General Synod has from time to time established 
one rule or another or a series of rules for the direction 
of the churches and officers and judicatories in their con- 
duct of affairs under the constitution. A body of them 
has been in the past assembled and properly printed in 
connection with the constitution. There are many such 
items not thus included, found only in the minutes of 
the General Synod, not a few of them quite lost sight of. 
It is desirable that all rules for the orderly working of 
the church’s official arrangements should be fully in a 
code, carefully kept up to date and in form and circula- 
tion for ready reference. Such rules may be changed or 
wholly annulled at any meeting of the General Synod 
as well as made at any meeting. 

The formal rules of order of the General Synod estab- 
lished at any time may be amended only in a somewhat 
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more formal way. Notice of proposed amendment must 
be given at a previous meeting and the amendment must 
have been approved by a majority of the synod. It is not 
yet enacted. It comes up in due order at the next session. 
If approved by a majority also at this second stated ses- 
sion, the amendment has been passed. The president 
makes announcement of its adoption and it is at once 
in effect. The announcement appears as a necessary part 
of the procedure; an omitting of it is not to be thought 
of as possible even though the president might be per- 
sonally and officially opposed to the action. 

The amending of the constitution is by a process of 
many steps, every one of which must be carefully ob- 
served. The proposal of amendment may come from any 
one of several sources, from a member of the General 
Synod or from a classis or from any member or body in 
the church disposed to communicate the proposal to the 
synod. Coming to the attention of the synod by word of 
member on the floor or by communication from some 
source or by report of a committee, it is considered, dis- 
cussed, passed upon by the synod. The vote upon it is es- 
sentially an approval or a disapproval of it; the question 
put to vote, however, is whether it shall be recommended 
to the classes for their favorable action. If the vote, a 
majority, is adverse the proposal goes no further. If the 
vote, a majority, is favorable, the proposed amendment 
goes down to the classes for their consideration and 
judgment. It will be noted that the vote of the General 
Synod is not a vote referring the proposal to the classes 
for decision; it is a vote recommending the amendment 
for, their approval. This vote must be taken at a stated, 
that is regular not special, session. 

Each classis of the church then, receiving the recom- 
mendation communicated by the stated clerk of the Gen- 
eral Synod, gives to the proposed amendment its consid- 
eration and judgment. A majority vote is the expression 
of its judgment for or against. The vote of each classis 
is communicated by its stated clerk to the stated clerk of 
the General Synod. The next stated session of the synod 
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receives these reports of the action of the classes; they 
are counted, the classes for and the classes against the 
proposed amendment. If less than two-thirds of the classes 
are in favor of the amendment, it is defeated and has no 
further standing. If two-thirds of the classes have voted 
in favor, the amendment is potentially passed. It is not 
yet in effect and it may yet fail. It goes into effect, be- 
comes a part of the constitution, only after a declarative 
vote of the General Synod. This declarative vote as pro- 
vided for in the constitution, 1874, was open to question 
whether it was not purely pro forma and never to be 
omitted. The question is not an open one under the 
present words of the constitution. The words are clear, 
establishing now at least the option of the General Synod 
at this point; “may in its discretion pass a final declara- 
tive resolution.” If the synod does not pass the resolution, 
the amendment does not go into effect; it fails to become 
a part of the constitution in spite of the apparently de- 
cisive votes in favor of it; it has no further standing; any 
effort in the same behalf later on must make a new be- 
ginning and go through the same procedure. If the Gen- 
eral Synod passes the declarative resolution as it ordinar- 
ily would, the amendment is at once in effect, a part of 
the constitution. It will be seen that an amendment thus 
must have the three endorsements, first by a majority of 
the General Synod, second by two-thirds of the classes, 
third by a majority of the General Synod in session again. 
The virtual right of veto vested in the second session of 
the synod may not seem to every one excellent procedure. 
It does justify itself. The synod changing its personnel 
every year, the votes of two sessions are doubly represent- 
ative of the church at large. Moreover, it may happen 
that new light on the question has come in the time be- 
tween the voting of the classes and the session of the 
synod, changing the apparent expediency of the pro- 


posed action in the minds of the representatives of the 
classes in the synod. 
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AMENDMENTS 1946 - 1950. 
Sections 11-24. Adopted 1947. 


"That the word ‘licensed' be inserted before the 
word "candidate' wherever it occurs in the consti- 
tution." 


The candidate has been known in the constitution 
as only the person who has been licensed, thus made 
eligible as a candidate for ordination. This amend- 
ment was adopted in order to apparently allow the word 
to apply also to persons not licensed who intend the 
ministry, presumably students in course of academic or 
theological study with expressed purpose of becoming 
Ministers. This wider use of the word was advocated 
for conformity with usage of the national government 
or military exemption board in time of war or of en- 
listment related to it. The amendment was not favored 
by the committee on the revision of the constitution; 
and the word candidate now remains without exact defi- 
Nition. While the wider use of the word is now appro- 
priate, inferentially authorized, it is probable that 
in the procedure of the church the specific and 
historic understanding of the 'candidate' as only the 
licensed person will not be forgotten or be without 
its prevailing emphasis. 


(This proposed amentment having been approved by 
the necessary vote of the classes, the report of the 
Stated Clerk to that effect, with other items, was 
approved by the General Synod. This action by the 
Synod is interpreted as its declaratory act.) 


Section 50. Adopted 1946. 


"The president and vice-president chosen at any 
regular session of the Synod shall be by virtue of 
such election members of the Synod at the next suc- 
ceeding regular session." 


Each regular session usually assembles a body of 
delegates completely different from those composing 
the Synod at the preceding session, the classes naming 
ministers and elders more or less in rotation. The 
general unfamiliarity with the discussions of the pre- 
vious year naturally somewhat hinders the best approach 
to and treatment of questions arising for continued or 
new consideration. The president and vice-president, 
concerned with the discussions and decisions at 
the session at which they were delegates are so much 
the better informed to arrange the program of the next 


AMENDMENTS 1946 - 1950. 


meetings of the General Synod; and in the year follow- 
ing their election they have the opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves to preside over the sessions of that 
Synod. The Constitution now adds them to the delegates 
coming by appointment of the classes. 


Section 88. Adopted 1948. 


That there be added these words: "The consistory 
shall invite the supervisor to attend all its formal 
meetings, due notice being given him. The supervisor 
thus invited shall attend the meetings unless adequate 
reason prevents." 


This amendment arose from a general conviction 
that the relation of the supervisor to the church 
should be more immediate than it often has been, more 
clearly related tothe conduct of the church’s affairs, 
to its official leadership. The responsibility is now 
clearly defined. 


Sectton 88. Adopted 1950. Paragraphs added: 


"The Classis may appoint one of its ministers or a 
minister of other Classis or of other approved body as 
stated supply of a church without pastor at the re- 
quest or with the consent of the church. Such appoint- 
ment shall be for no more than one year, shall be re- 
viewed at the year’s end or earlier; it may be renewed. 
The stated supply shall serve the church with such 
duties and with such support as may be agreed upon and 
shall render report to the Classis whenever called 
for. If a member of the classis, he may or not be 
appointed supervisor of the church. He may preside at 


meetings of the consistory if invited by it to do so, 
though without vote. 


"To a church without pastor or stated supply, the 
Classis may appoint a theological student approved by 
it and by the Seminary which he attends to give the 
part service for which he is qualified. 


"A church shall not employ a stated supply or a 
student supply without appointment by the classis or, 
between sessions, without the approval of the presi- 
dent and stated clerk." 


This extended amendment meets a need, often and 
wide ly expressed, for more explicit and adequate 
defining of the status of stated supply, his relation 


AMENDMENTS 1946 - 1950 


to the classis and the church. The manner of appoint - 
ment, the term of service, and the constant authority 
of the classis are now made clear with ample detail of 
which classis and consistory and supply should always 
be fully aware, giving constant and consistent atten- 
tion. 


Sectton 113. Adopted i949. 


That the final sentence: "The fiscal year shall 
be from May 1 to the following April 30" be struck out. 


This period for the fiscal year seemed no longer 
desirable. The Board of Direction preferred the 
calendar year. Any particular period naturally should 
not be a matter of the constitution but rather of 
resolution of the Synod at any time, a rule of order 
perhaps. The amendment therefore gives freedon for 
such action; and the calendar year has become at pres- 
ent the fiscal year of the Board of Direction. The 
other boards of the Church have taken similar action, 
The General Synod has recommended that local churches 
also do so. If all the churches would unite in the 
use of the calendar year, the accuracy of statistical 
reports would be greatly increased, and preparation 
for the meetings of the classes and synods would be 
facilitated. 


Section 141. Adopted igo. 


That this entire new wording be substituted: 


"In proceeding to excommunication the elders shall 
publicly notify the congregation of their intention 
and later of their final action, or they may omit such 
public notifying if in their judgment by at least two 
thirds such omission will not impair the purpose of 
discipline and will best serve the spiritual welfare 
of the people." 


Excommunication has long been a rare procedure, 
more rare perhaps than it ought to be, discipline 
usually satisfied with the act of suspension. In any 
procedure of excommunication the constitution has re- 
quired public announcing as appropriate and salutary. 
It has come to be recognized, however, that such pub- 
licity may not be to profit, may do more harm than 
good, be really not necessary or wise. The amendment, 
therefore makes lawful the omitting of it, authorizes 
this, when voted by at least two thirds of the elders. 
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AMENDMENTS 1951 - 1953 


Section 50. Adopted 1952. 
In the third paragraph, after the second sentence, add — 
“he may or may not be in active service.” 


By this amendment, paragraphs 3 and 6 are _ har- 
monized. 


Section 45. Adopted 1953. 
Add at end of section — 


“If to be chosen by the members of the church, 
notice of their meeting for this purpose shall be 
given in the usual place of worship on two Lord’s 
Days prior to the date of convening.” 
This formality seems advisable and even necessary for 
practical and legal reasons. 


Section 87. Adopted 1953. 
Change to read as follows — 
“Each Classis shall appoint delegates to attend 
Particular Synod and General Synod at the regular 
meeting which precedes that of the Synod to 
which it belongs.” 
There seems to be no reason why Particular Synod 
should be required to appoint the delegates to General 
Synod, and since that procedure involves delay, un- 
certainty and inconvenience for the nominated delegate 
and sometimes embarrassment for General Synod, this 
amendment was adopted. It means that credentials shall 
be supplied the delegates by the Classis which sends 
them. 


Section 97. Adopted 1953. 
This section is deleted because of the amendment of 
Section 87. 


Section 50. Adopted 1953. 
At the end of section, add the following paragraph — 


“That any missionary home on furlough, after at 
least five years of service, is eligible once during 
his furlough for appointment as a delegate, (or in 
case of women, as a guest) with usual expenses 
paid, to the meeting of the General Synod, R.C.A. 
from the Classis of which he is a member, in 
addition to the regular quota of delegates to which 
that Classis is entitled.” 


